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Arrival of the 
new year reminds 
telephone men in 
many states that 
their 
will soon be in session, and that laws will 


be proposed which will vitally affect the 


legislatures 


telephone business—usually to its detri- 
ment. 

These bills, and other utility measures, 
are introduced invariably with the avowed 
idea of protecting the public against the 
service companies although the public 
seldom needs protection. For some rea- 
son it never seems to occur to the law- 
makers to recommend a measure to help 
the companies give good service. All 
their efforts are directed the other way. 

Here is where the state telephone asso- 
ciations get busy and justify their exis- 
tence by fighting legislation that would 
be injurious to telephone companies. In- 
cidentally, the associations are also doing 
the public a real service by working 
against many ill-advised bills that are not 
needed, and which if passed would pre- 
vent the companies serving their com- 
munities adequately. The public thereby 
are indirectly benefited and the companies 
are benefited directly, and in a most in- 
valuable way. 

Is it not plain, therefore, that every 
telephone company should belong to its 
st-te association and cooperate in the 
work of protecting its business? 


Down in Texas. 
The importance of this matter is illus- 


trated by a statement from R. B. Still, 
president of the Texas Independent Tele- 


phone Association, who says that there 


not members, but 


HOw THE ASSOCIATIONS PROTECT = & 2° sxeus 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


for such concerns to 
remain outside the 


organization. In fact, 


are no less than 68 different measuresit is a strong argument for them to join 


proposed for action by the legislature 
which would affect telephone companies. 
The effect of many of these bills would 
be a big handicap to the companies, and 
needlessly, too, for there is no urgent de- 
mand for their enactment. Such bills 


“ 


generally are expressions of a desire “to 
take a crack at the utilities.” 

An example of such legislation is a 
minimum wage and 54-hour-a-week em- 
ployment bill which President Still says 
would put 500 small town and rural tele- 
phone exchanges out of business entire- 
ly and deprive 100,000 people of telephone 
service. Other measures of a_ similar 
“nagging” 
will have the attention of the efficient 


nature are in preparation and 


Texas Independent Telephone Associaticn 
which is on guard for the service com- 
panies. 

The same situation exists in many other 
states where the local telephone associa- 
tion is watching out for the interests of 
member companies. Again the question is 
asked: Is it not the duty of all com- 
panies to join hands with such associa- 
tions and help protect their own business ? 

Telephone associations, of course, are 
helpful to the industry in many other 
ways, but their vigilance in keeping tab on 
hostile legislation is one of the most im- 
portant duties they perform for their 
members. It naturally follows that their 


efforts also protect the companies that are 








and help carry the burden. Nobody respects 
the slacker who profits from labor done for 
everybody without doing his bit for the 
common cause. 

Everybody knows that there are too 
many laws cluttering the statute books 
now, but that doesn’t prevent legislatures 
from devising additional enactments de- 
signed to interfere further with service 
companies. Were it not for the good 
work of the state telephone associations, 
many of these measures would become 
laws, although nine-tenths of them are 
about as useful as a fifth wagon-wheel. 

It is the Independent telephone asso- 
ciations that do a public service by brand- 
ing them “undesirable,” and the Bell in- 
terests freely give the Independents the 
chief credit for standing on guard. Their 
local affiliations make their work in this 
direction more effective. 

The New Commission. 

The proposed new Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the purpose of which 
is to “control the transmission of intelli- 
gence by telegraph, telephone, cable and 
radio,” probably will not be created at this 
session of Congress. As chairman of the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce, 
Senator Watson has introduced the _ bill 
establishing the new commission, but final 
action will be delayed until after the new 
administration takes office on March 4. 


All branches of communications will 
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watch these developments with much in- 
terest. Telephone companies particularly 
will be anxious to see how jurisdiction 
over their affairs will finally be estab- 
lished. At present they are answerable to 
the state commissions, and, to a certain 
degree, to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The Watson bill in its present form 
would abolish the Federal Radio Com- 
mission and transfer its work to the new 
board. Likewise the new commission 
would also take over the present func- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that relate to communications car- 
ried on by the common carriers defined 


as “telegraph, telephone and cable.” 

The new Federal Communications Com- 
mission is to be composed of seven mem- 
bers serving a term of seven years and re- 
ceiving compensation of $10,000 a year. 
This ought to offer places for several 
good telephone men. 

Utility Accounting. 

Reformers are usually lavish with ad- 
vice telling the other fellow how to run 
his business but forget to take their own 
medicine themselves. Privately-owned 
service companies are compelled to adopt 
but the 


“get 


prescribed accounting methods, 


utilities operated by municipalities 


by” without giving similar information as 
to how the taxpayers’ money is spent. The 


state controller of California had the 


courage to refer to this inconsistent situa- 


tion in his report in which he said: 


“The accounting systems of muni- 
cipally-owned public service enterprises 
are of a character that prevents the con- 
troller from giving adequate informa- 
tion covering their operation. It is im- 
possible to ascertain whether there is a 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Sioux Falls, Cataract Hotel, January 
15, 16 and 17. 


Arkansas Telephone Association, Lit- 
tle Rock, Marion Hotel, January 21 
and 22. 

Minnesota Telephone Association, St. 
Paul, Hotel Lowry, January 22, 23 
and 24. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, Lin- 
coln, Hotel Lincoln, February 13, 14 
and 15. 


Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion, Madison, Loraine Hotel, February 
20 and 21. 

Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Ft. Worth, Texas Hotel, March 
25, 26, 27 and 28. 


Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, April 16, 17 and 18. 


Indiana Telephone Association, In- 
dianapolis, Claypool Hotel, May 7, 8 
and 9. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Seneca Hotel, Rochester, 
May 22, 23 and 24. 








loss or gain, as the statements furnished 
are, in the main, flow of cash. Each 
year shows a tendency on the part of 
municipalities to increase their activities 
in this direction, and the legislature 
should require proper accounting meth- 
ods for the protection of the tax-paying 
public. 

The chief objection to _ privately- 
owned public service corporations, 
that are now regulated by state agen- 
cies, is that the accounting systems em- 
ployed by the corporations enable them 
to secure a higher rate from the regula- 
tive agency than would be _ justified 
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if all of the facts were before them. 

In an endeavor to correct this situ- 
ation, the railroad commission has com- 
pelled the utility corporations to adopt 
a uniform method that takes into ac- 
count all of the factors affecting the 
cost of service. 

The taxpayer should have the same 
protection, and governmental agencies 
might well set an example by the adop- 
tion of sound accounting methods and 
thereby definitely dispose of the contro- 
versy regarding costs that now exists 
as between publicly and _ privately- 
owned utilities.” 

There is ground for the belief that if 
municipal plants had to make as strict ac- 
companies, the 


counting as do private 


municipal owership advocates could not 
make much of a showing. Plenty of tax 
money to meet expenses and sketchy ac- 
counting make their job pretty easy. 
* * * x 

In recent years, since the question of 
accounting became a live issue, telephone 
companies have shown a disposition to 
conform to the ideas of regulatory au- 
thorities regarding accounting practice, 
and have had their share of trouble and 
expense in making the necessary changes. 

This work has been greatly assisted by 
the conferences held by the accounting di- 
vision of the United States Independent 
While 


were reluctant to tackle the problem, and 


Telephone Association. many 


found it more or less complicated, all 


companies are now realizing material 


benefits from the employment of stand- 
ard accounting methods. 

Naturally, the telephone industry hopes 
that the new Federal Communications 
Commission, if established, will not fur- 
ther complicate the situation by requiring 


new conditions relative to accounting. 


Economic Interpretation of Accounting 


Record of Details of Market Movement Secured Through the Use of Account- 
ing—Accountant the Historian of Business—Conditions Affecting Flow of 
Services to Consumer—Paper Presented at the Annual National Convention 


By E. O. Malot, 


School of Commerce, Northwestern University, Chicago, IIl. 


The business man is the stimulus of that 
economic activity which moves commodities 
in a more or less steady flow from the 
sources of raw materials to the hands of 
the consumer. At first the number of par- 
ticipants in the movement of any one com- 
modity to market was small and the busi- 
ness man could watch the details of his 


business without difficulty. But as the 


market movement became more complex, 
the business man found that some record 
was necessary in order that the details of 
his business might not be lost or over- 
looked. This record of details was secured 


through the use of accounting. 

During the past century, productive ac- 
tivity in the intermediate stage of the 
market movement has been very greatly 


expanded. Specialization of production has 
removed business men in this intermediate 
stage of the market movement from the 
final stage of delivery of a finished product 
to the consumer. .Business men in the last 
stage are not in close touch with the earlier 
stages. In fact, business men at every 
stage have lost intimate contact with the 
details of their business because of the 
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magnitude and volume of business which 
they carry on. 
Cooperation Exists. 

Yet in this maze of unknown details, 
business men cooperate with remarkable 
smoothness. Business leaders decide major 
policies and manage effectively organiza- 
each of thousands of men whom 
they do not know and who perform de- 
tailed operations with which the business 
leaders are unfamiliar, 


tions, 


This confidence which cements together 
the business world rests upon the informa- 
tion about the business activity given by 
the accountant. The accountant is the his- 
torian of business; he writes in the uni- 
versal language of business—dollars and 
cents. In a prosaic way, the accountant 
writes the story of the growth, the suc- 
cesses, and the failures of the business. 

Hix records often give a measure of the 
business ability of the leader in much the 
samt fashion as the records of the testing 
laboratory give us in the strength of mate- 
ria)y. Only under the stress of action does 
the business man prove his worth. And 
confidence in a man and in his business 
rests upon the record of the past. 

The process of writing the history of 
business which is used by the accountant 
involves four steps. First, the accountant 
analyzes and records each business transac- 
tion. Next, he classifies the details of the 
transactions in accordance with a prear- 
ranged plan of analysis of the details. The 
classification consists in “posting” to the 
ledger. The third step in the process is 
condensation. 


Interpreting Accounting Process. 

The first two steps have condensed the 
information about the business transactions 
but the ledger is still too bulky to be 
quickly comprehended by the director of 
the business. Further compression is nec- 
essary, and this is accomplished by prepar- 
ing summaries of the ledger classification 
of detail. These summaries are the balance 
sheet and the profit and loss statement, 
which may also be called an income state- 
ment, an operating statement or a trading 
statement. 

Having now presented a condensed his- 
tory of the business, the fourth step in the 
accounting process becomes interpretation. 
An historian of the political and social ac- 
tivity of a government who gave a mere 
compilation of facts and dates would be 
an unsatisfactory historian to the majority 
of people who read the history. He must 
interpret the significance of his facts and 
dates and explain their relation to each 
other. His close contact with the basic 
material of his research fits him to point 
out its peculiarities. 


And so the accountant in the light of his 
knowledge of the business should interpret 
the statements he presents in order to bring 
out the characteristics peculiar to the in- 
dividual business. To secure greater sharp- 
ness, subsidiary and complementary state- 
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ments of related detail may be given in 
supporting schedules just as the political 
historian uses fragments of documents 
and letters to support his interpretations. 

Since the writing of business history in 
the universal language of money values is 
so vital to the confidence which sponsors 
the cooperation of economic activity, safe- 
guards have been thrown about the writing. 
One control has been that over the qualifi- 
cations of people following the profession 
publicly. Another safeguard has been 
that of having a disinterested accountant, 
or auditor, check over and verify the work 
of a second accountant. 


While the accountant must truthfully 
state the facts and is subject to audits for 
verification, he is not restricted in the pro- 
cedure he may follow. The result is that 
each accountant adapts the basic principles 
to a system which expresses his conception 
of his particular Then 
parisons between similar businesses are 
possible in a general way, although de- 
tailed comparisons would be unreliable and 
even questionable if the accounting sys- 
tems were very different. 


business. com- 


Uniform Accounting Systems Developed. 

If in the physical laboratory a scientist 
wished to compare the corresponding 
properties of different kinds of materials, 
he would first develop a method and 
technique of testing each property. Then 
the same method and technique would be 
applied to all kinds of material. The re- 
sults would be comparable and would give 
confidence in the conclusions as to the rela- 
tive merits of these materials in regard to 
the properties tested. 


For the same reasons, uniform account- 
ing systems have been developed for each 
of the various public service industries. 
The degree of comparability between two 
utilities of the same type is increased but 
comparability is not made exactly equal 
because of the difference in local condi- 
tions of service. Standardization of ac- 
counting may make a gain in comparability 
but it loses in flexibility. 

However, any accounting system will 
record the market flow of commodities and 
services to the customer. 
ested in how this 
shown on the books. 


We are inter- 
market movement is 
Since businesses are 
specialized only a part of the complete 
market movement is handled by any one 
business. Therefore, as the and 
services are transferred from one business 
to another, some form of negotiable re- 
ceipt must be given to the first business in 
order that it may repeat the process. The 
best form of negotiable receipt is money 
although other forms are used. 

Then for any business the market move- 
ment becomes one of converting assets into 
cash and back again. Assets which are 
converted quickly into cash are called cur- 
rent assets; if conversion is spread over 
a period of time, they are called fixed 
assets. A relationship showing the rapidity 


goods 
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of conversion has been named “turn-over.” 

The telephone or other service utility 
does not illustrate the 
concept of economics as readily as a mer 


circulating flow 
chandising or manufacturing business. In 
these businesses, cash is changed into in- 
ventory ; inventory is changed into accounts 
cash; accounts receivable 


receivable and 


are changed into cash; cash is changed 


into inventory and so on. Necessarily if 
there is but a small flow of inventory out 
of the business, there can normally be but 
a small flow of inventory into the business. 
The business serves as a pump in origi- 
nating and maintaining the flow of com 
modities and services to market. 

The Income Account. 

The income account is the periodic sum- 
mary statement of this flow in and out of 
the business, of services and commodities 
It may be compared to a meter which 
records the flow of water, gas or electric- 
ity past a given point. Each meter meas- 
ures the flow in terms of a customary unit. 
So the income account measures the flow 
of commodities and services in the cus- 
tomary business unit of dollars. The 
reliability of measurements given by the 
income account depends upon the accuracy 
of the accountant in passing all of the mar- 
ket flow through the account. 

In the account, 
easily recognized as a payment (or credit) 


income revenues are 
received for the outflow of services and 
commodities. 
given (or charge) for the inflow of serv- 


But expenses as a payment 


ices and commodities are not always so 
easily recognized. Where the flow of com- 
modities and services in and out of busi- 
ness is rapid, their classification as expense 
is obvious. When the flow of a commodity 
or service in and out of the business is 
slow, its classification as an expense is not 
always observed. 
Length of Accounting Period. 

For example, wages 
services which are quickly in and out of 
The 
nary merchandise inventory or of coal and 
purchased power. But buildings, plant and 


represent labor 


the business. same is true of ordi- 


equipment move only slowly in and out of 
the business. The question of the rapidity 
of flow through the business is, of course, 
a relative matter. 

If the accounting period were taken as 
30 years long, equipment would be handled 
like linemen’s pliers, or other small hand 
tools. Yet if the accounting period were 
only one day long, even hand tools would 
be handled like equipment. 
counting period is arbitrarily taken as one 


Since the ac- 


year, hand tools are treated like supplies 
which are used up as soon as issued, and 
equipment and plant (or fixed capital) is 
prorated as an expense over each year of 
its estimated life as an expense of that 
year. 

Revenues collected in payment of such 
current expense and 
directories are used to buy labor and direc- 


charges as wages 


tories over and over again in the same ac- 
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counting period or in the following period. 

Revenues, collected in payment of the 
estimated pro rata expense for the period 
of such long term assets as central office 
equipment, are not used immediately to 
buy new central office equipment but are 
accumulated through a depreciation reserve 
account. If the credits collected in the 
depreciation reserve account are paid out 
as dividends, it would be equivalent to pay- 
ing out working capital as dividends. Such 


action would mean the withdrawal of 
capital from business. 
Since the credits of the depreciation 


reserve are retained in the business, the 
question becomes “what form will the 
contra assets take?” The reserve may be 
balanced by a reserve fund of cash but 
this is uneconomical if the business is ex- 
panding and needs additional capital to 
increase its plant. So usually the contra 
asset balance of the depreciation reserve 
liability is part of the investment in plant 
and equipment. 


Such a practice raises the question 
whether the plant and equipment repre- 
senting an investment of depreciation 
reserve should be included in the rate 
base, that is, among the assets upon which 
a regulated return will be allowed to the 
company. 

To do so appears to make the subscriber 
pay a return to the company upon property 
which has been built out of payments made 
by the subscriber under the old rates. If 
such portion of the fixed assets were not 
included in the rate base, the subscriber 
would have free use of this portion of the 
telephone plant. Even though the telephone 
company is a public utility, the public util- 
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ity concept does not contemplate com- 
munism, and the subscriber is made to 
pay some return (if not a full return) 
upon the property involved. 

The revenues as a payment received for 
the outflow of services and commodities 
. should equal the economic expenses or 
charges for the inflow of services and 
commodities, otherwise the company would 
transfer from the telephone business to 
some other business. 

Economic expenses are here used in the 
broad sense of including not only all 
wages, rents and interest paid by the busi- 
ness man but also the profits necessary to 
keep him in the business. But how are 
revenues made to equal the economic ex- 
penses? To answer this question, three 
conditions affecting the flow of commodi- 
ties and services to the consumer should be 
noted: (1) competition; (2) monopoly; 
(3) regulated monopoly. 

Public utility commodities and services 
are usually supplied under the condition of 
regulated monopoly. The revenue price is 
fixed by a regulating authority so as to 
balance revenues and economic expenses. 
A fixed rate of return is allowed upon the 
rate base by the regulatory body. To the 
amount of the return are added the other 
economic expenses of the business and the 
rate schedules are then adjusted to bring 
in sufficient revenues to balance the total 
expenses. 

Even with the uniform accounting laid 
down by the regulatory body, both the rate 
base and the expenses of public utilities are 
frequently in dispute. A_ reflection has 
been cast upon accountants as an after- 
math of rate cases. Confidence in the busi- 

















never-ending duties. 


example, in the case of this woman: 
a housekeeper. 
she was a homekeeper. 


tall, and some are bent and broken. 


a forest from a distance. 








EVERY DAY WORK 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


| 
A woman friend of mine said to me yesterday, “How much more you are | 
getting out of life than folks like me who are shut up in homes filled with 
Day in, day out, year in, year out, I wash the same 
old dishes, sweep the same old floors, dust the same old furniture, spend hours 
preparing food which my family gobbles up in about 30 minutes.” 

It seems to me that we so often look at our part in the business world 
as this woman views her place in life. 


not tried to visualize the purpose of the organization we represent. 
Had she done a little visualizing, she would have seen that 


A forest is, indeed, an imposing sight when viewed from a distance, but 
walk into it and we will be unable to see the forest because of the trees. 
Some are big, majestic looking trees; some are small and scraggly; some are 

But it takes every one of these trees to - | 
make that wonderful forest which we saw from down the road. | 

Our public visualizes our institution in about the same manner as we do 
We know that it takes the united effort of everyone | 
in our business—those holding the big, imposing positions and those holding | 
minor positions—to make the big, thriving organization we represent. 


Il wonder if it is because we have 
For 
She thought of her position in life as 
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ness history and particularly in its inter- 
pretation seems in many instances to have 
been shaken. 

So much then for the balancing of reve- 
nues and economic expenses in the income 
account. The income account has been 
called a summary statement of the flow of 
commodities and services in and out of 
the business. The complementary balance 
sheet is an inventory of the flow of com- 
modities and services to market at the end 
of the period covered by the income ac- 
count. The balance sheet also presents the 


_relative interests of owners and creditors 


of the business. 

The asset side of the balance sheet shows 
the commodities and services which are 
flowing through the business to market; 
the liability side gives an outline of the 
mechanism by which the flow to market is 
being brought about. But the picture pre- 
senied by each statement depends upon the 
care and accuracy displayed by the ac- 
countant as he watches the details of the 
market flow through his business. 

In conclusion, accounting can be said to 
be the essential tool of commerce. With- 
out this essential instrument, the confidence 
of commerce and industry would be para- 
lyzed—no business could be larger than the 
limited capacity of a small group of men 
to comprehend and analyze the details of, 
the business. ; 

The flow of water through our modern 
water systems has required mighty values 
and control systems to withstand the pres- 
sure without breakdown. So the flow of 
economic goods to the consumer requires 
the refinements of accounting control to 
prevent disorganization of the movement. 
Business would be helpless without ac- 
counting. And a sincere hope is that 
accountants will always realize and respect 
the responsibility they have shouldered in 
writing the history of business. 


Western Carolina Company Im- 
proving Its Properties. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Western Carolina Telephone Co., 
Franklin, N. C., following the recent 
annual meeting of the stockholders, the 
following officers of the company were 
reelected : 

President, W. B. McGuire;  vice- 
presidents, T. J. Johnston and W. A. 
Rogers; secretary and treasurer, A. Mau- 
pin; general manager and assistant treas- 
urer, D. G. Stewart; and manager, G. J. 
Johnston. G. J. Johnston was also elected 
assistant secretary and auditor to fill va- 
cancies in these offices. 

The election of these men is not an ex- 
periment but rather it is an expression of 
confidence for the way in which they have 
handled the affairs of the company during | 
the past year and a half. 

In the last 18 months, since its organiza- 
tion, this company has purchased the ex- 
changes at Franklin, Bryson City, Sylva 
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Write An Article for Telephony’s 
Annual Prize Contest! 


$600 in Prizes for Best Articles Regarding Plant, 
Traffic, Commercial and Executive Branches 


Competition is open to any telephone man or woman, for they are the only ones who can 


tell of the various phases of their work in the informative, intimate way fellow workers 
understand. 


Here is opportunity to tell of some interesting part of construction or maintenance 
work, operating room practice or traffic handling methods, organization problems, new 
ideas for commercial departments; in fact, of every phase of telephone work. The prizes 

are: 
General or Executive Commercial or Busi- 


Subjects Plant or Construction 


Traffic or Operating ness 


First prize. .'...$75.00 First prize..... $75.00 
45.00 
30.00 


First prize..... $75.00 
45.00 
30.00 


First prize..... $75.00 
45.00 
35.00 


Second prize... 45.00 Second prize... 


30.00 Third prize.... 


Second prize... Second prize... 


Third prize.... Third prize.... Third prize.... 


Articles submitted should be typewritten, on one side of sheet only, and double spaced. 
Photographs, pencil sketches or diagrams help to illustrate articles and make them more 


interesting. About 1800 to 3600 words are usually sufficient to tell the essential points 
and details of a story. 


Articles which do not take prizes will be considered for publication in TELEPHONY 
at the regular rates for contributions. 


Contest closes March 18, 1929. | 


Editor. 
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and Highlands, N. C., and the exchange 
at Clayton, Ga. 


tery equipment is in service at present. 


and added materially to its outside con- 
A modern and complete toll center has 


nection to all parts of the country from 


The Franklin exchange, which was the been established at Sylva, N. C., which which it draws its yearly pilgrimage of 
original holding of the company, has seen iS owned and operated by the Western tourists. This toll line will be rebuilt 
additions and extensions. Clayton, Ga., was Carolina Telephone Co. in conjunction and another circuit added and extended to 


Highlands. This toll outlet will be a great 
graph Co. 





practically no telephone plant of any kind 
in that town. The exchanges at Franklin 
and Clayton. are both magneto. Bryson 
City was thoroughly rebuilt, and cable re- 
placed the open wire, both raising the 
class of service and improving the ap- 
pearance of the town. Bryson City is 
largely magneto but some common bat- 


There is now under way at 
Sylva an estimate that will provide much 
better service and extend the facilities to 
care for the growth of this town. 

The purchase of a toll line into the 
beautiful Sapphire country and its con- 
nection with the Sylva toll center has 
brought this region much closer together 


improvement on the former outlet. 


The toll line and the rebuilding of the 
Highlands exchange before the next 
tourist season will add much to the de- 
sirability of this already popular resort. 
Besides its new $500,000 golf course and 
clubhouse, which is said to be outstanding 
in the sport life of the South. 




















Here and There in Telephone Work 





Big Christmas Party of Employes 
at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

More than 500 persons were in atten- 
dance at the annual Christmas party, for 
employes of the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and their families and friends, 
held under the auspices of the company 
athletic Saturday night, De- 
cember 22, in the company’s recreational 


association, 


center. 
The program opened with a playlet “A 


Christmas Carol” with the following em- 


ployes in the cast: Scrooge, Bruce 
Smith; Jacob Marley, Larry Spindler; 
Bob Cratchet, Al Hoffman; Fred, Ear] 


Ott; Spirit of Christmas, Alan Brunskill; 
and Boy, Ed. Kruse. 

Pupils of Violet Reinwald Prentiss pre- 
sented five musical comedy acts and Mary 
Franks Soest and Evelyn 
tured with numbers. 


Raypole fea- 


vocal Community 
singing was lead by Lewis E. Gerding. 
F, X. Staub, president of the athletic 
association, in behalf of all the employes, 
presented Frank E. Bohn, president and 
general manager of the Home company, 
with a beautiful wardrobe suitcase. 
Music for which started 
with a grand march, was provided by Bill 
Home 


the dancing, 


Young’s Telephone — orchestra. 
Santa. Claus attended and presented gifts 
to children and adults. The hall was dec- 


orated in Christmas colors under the di- 


rection of Art Staub. Refreshments were 
served at the conclusion of the program. 

Henry Krabach was general chairman 
of the committee on arrangements. 


Illinois Association Received In- 
quiries from All Over World. 


If anyone should chance to harbor any 
doubts as to whether or not TELEPHONY 
is widely read, the following should give 
an interesting side-light on the question. 

On September 22, 1928, TELEPHONY car- 
ried an article “Voice Technique in the 


Small Office,” by Dorothy H. Van Ert, 
general traffic supervisor of the Illinois 
Telephone Association, Springfield. Now 


voice technique is no new subject to tele- 
phone people, and most operators have be- 
come quite accustomed to practicing a few 
jaw gymnastics along with the rest of their 
The was 
entertainingly written and presented the 
subject in a novel and interesting way. 
As will 
caught the 


daily dozen. article, however, 


sometimes happen, the idea 


fancy of the telephone-using 


public. They evidently got a real “kick” 
out of thinking of their pet telephone op- 
erators indulging in such fantastic per- 
formances as “curling their tongues,” “flap- 
and as Dr. E. E. 


in commenting in 


Free 
The 
Science, “pooching up their lips 


ping their jaws,” 
so aptly put it, 
Week’s 


like a movie actress about to be kissed.” 





As the whole world knows, newspapers 
and newspaper men have an unerring in- 
stinct for what the 
As a result, on November 18, this 


public will consider 
news. 
article, together with specially-posed photo- 


graphs illustrating these same “jaw gym- 
nastics,” appeared in the American Weekly 
of the Hearst 
papers have a 


newspapers. These news- 


combined circulation of 
some eleven million readers, so the Amer- 
ican Weekly has by far the largest circu- 
lation of any publication in the world. 
Since that time Mrs. Van Ert has been 


deluged with letters from part of 


the United States, 


every 


and, in fact, almost 


from every part of the world—Africa, 
Mexico, Canada, Hawaii and many 
other countries. All of these writers 


about the new 
Not only 


did telephone people write to Mrs. Van 


desired to know more 


science of “Voice Technique.” 


Ert, but also people in no way connected 
with telephone work, who thought they 
could adopt voice technique in their own 
One of the 


most interesting letters came from a little 


particular line of business. 


telephone girl in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

These letters prove undeniably that tele- 
phone workers, regardless of race, creed, or 
country are interested in the same thing— 
the betterment of telephone service. The 
letter from the Hawaiian telephone neigh- 


bor who is employed by the Inter-Island 








Santa Claus Visited the Employes’ Party at Fort Wayne, Ind., on December 22. 
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January 5, 1929. 


Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., Honolulu, is 
reproduced, because it so aptly expresses 
the ideas and ideals of telephone workers 
all over the world. 

“Dear Mrs. Van Ert: 

In a current issue of the San Francisco 
Examiner, a description was 
your article of “Voice Technique” which 
published in a recent number of 
TELEPHONY, the American Telephone Jour- 
nal. 


given on 


was 


It is evident that we have a common in- 
terest and that is telephone work, concen- 
trating on that traffic—tele- 
phone operating. May I congratulate you 


branch of 


on your article as published by the Exam- 
iner. I have not seen the original, for 
there is no issue of the journal in the ter- 
ritory that might be obtainable. 

Your “Voice Culture” appeals to me in 
every sense of the word, for it is only by 
constant practice that we keep from being 
“voice rusty.” It is just articles like these 
that are needed to keep away antagonism, 
and stagnation. 

I was formerly a member of the Mutual 
Telephone Co. of Honolulu; an operator 
in their main traffic office for a number of 
vears until I tcok over the private ex- 
change of the Inter-Island Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. where I am at the present time 
employed. 

Anything in telephone work has been of 
personal interest to me and it is a regret 
that such an interest is not general from 
a technical point of view. It is mainly due 
to the individual operators themselves and 
the fact that the population out here is 
But it 
does not erase the fact that we all work 
for a common cause, and that is to pro- 
mote service. 


predominately a racial mixture. 


We use the automatic system out here, 
and any technical hints and points will be 
highly appreciated. I shall be glad to hear 
from you. 

I am part American of Hawaiian extrac- 
tion and very desirous of acquiring the 
finer points for better service and self- 
betterment. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Esther F. Leal.” 

Certainly these letters also prove clearly 
and unmistakably the help and inspiration 
that telephone people receive from 
TELEPHONY. From Johannesburg, South 
Africa, another letter to Mrs. Van 


tells of the help TrLEPpHONY brings to 
them: 
“Dear Madam: 

It is a long haul from Illinois to 


Johannesburg; nevertheless, the weekly 
journal, TELEPHONY, is eagerly looked for- 
ward to telephone circles in this town, and 
on its arrival “Traffic Problems” are 
closely read by the traffic, supervisory and 
operating staffs. 

I have just been reading an article 
from your pen appearing in TELEPHONY, 
No. 18, Vol. 94, and I would very much 


Ert . 


TELEPHONY 
like to read your pamphlets on “Voice 
Technique” and also the Illinois Telephone 
Operators’ handbook. 

If you could find it ‘possible to post me 
copies of the above and any other litera- 
ture think 
terest, I should only 


which you would be of in- 
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which had purchased the plant. On Feb 
ruary 1, 1926, he was promoted to main- 
tenance inspector for the entire territory, 
with headquarters at Lincoln. 

His oldest son, Harry, entered the com 
pany’s service at Beatrice in 1919, and has 





be too pleased to 


remit any charges 
involved.” 

In commenting on 
the various letters 
received 
from different 
of the 


Van Ert says: 


she has 
parts 


world, Airs. 


“It is truly a great 
thought and an in- 
thought to 


know that telephone 


spiring 


workers all over the 
civilized world are 


banded together in 








a close bond of mu 
tual 
TELEPHON\ 

much of the 


interest and to 
goes 
credit 
for solidly cementing that bond of interest. 

No matter where one may travel today 
—from the tiniest 
country to the 


village in our own 
city, from the 
shores of sunny Hawaii to the jungles of 
Africa, from Alaska to 
where or everywhere, no telephone worker 
ever feels entirely strange and forsaken, 
for through the medium of TELEPHONY 
and kindred magazines, we have come to 
consider family. And 
wherever your traveller finds himself, if 
he can just 


largest 


Mexico—any- 


ourselves as one 
locate the telephone office, 
he can feel sure of a royal welcome from 
‘The Folks.’” 


Father and Three Sons All in Corn- 


pany Plant Department. 

The plant department of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
presents the unusual distinction of having 
a father and three sons, all actively en- 
gaged. These are Claude L. Walker and 
his sons Dean, Max and Harry. Cases are 
not rare where the traffic department boasts 
of three or more girls from the same fam- 
ily, but to have a family of boys, along 
with the head of the family, in the em- 
ploy of the same department of the same 
company is something else. 

Mr. Walker has been actively engaged 
in the telephone industry for 
years. 


nearly 30 
He entered it as a youngster when 
he got a job with the local company at 
Horton, Kans., in 1899. Later, when the 
property was purchased by the Northeast 
Telephone Co., he became manager of the 
exchange. 

In 1904 he was employed by the New 
Home company at Beatrice, Neb., as wire 
chief. He continued in that work until 
1917, when he was made district mainte- 
nance supervisor for the Lincoln company, 


Claude L. Walker of Lincoln, 
and Harry, Who Are Employed 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





Neb., and His Sons, Dean, Max 


in Plant Department of 


served most of the time since in the plant 
department, being recently 
clerk in the 
Lincoln. 


named as a 
cable supervisor’s office at 
Dean and Max joined the company’s 
service two years ago, the former serving 
as combination man, testboard man and 
clerk, and recently was made chief clerk to 
District Manager Young at Hastings. Max 
began as an apprentice switchman, and is 
now in the work in the F office in Lincoln. 
The family shows a total of 44 years of 
service in the industry. 


Operators of New York Company 
Have Excellent Record. 

“We have 47 operators at the 
time,” Frank D. Fancher, general 
manager of the Orange County Telephon 
Co., Middletown, N. Y., “and I thought 
you might be interested in the attendance 
record of 


present 


writes 


some of them. 


We are proud 
of this record.” 

The record shows that Edna Henry has 
had a perfect attendance record for six 
years and months 
punctuality record of 


months. 


eight and a_ periect 
four eleven 
Helen Gait’s perfect attendance 
record is five years, nine months, and she 
has a punctuality record of six 
months. Alleine Fallon in the six 
years, nine months since she entered the 
service has not been absent and has been 


late but once in that time. 


years, 


years, 
four 


Katherine Poley has a perfect attend 
ance record of two years, one month, and 
a perfect punctuality record of two years, 
two months. Vivian 


Lane has not been 


absent in two years, months, nor 


late in two years, nine months. Angelina 
Russo entered the company’s service one 


seven 


year, nine months ago, and has not been 


absent or late in that period. Helen 
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not been absent since she 
started one year, six months ago, and has 
been late but twice in that time. 

Anna Carmen and Pearl Horn have 
perfect attendance and punctuality records 
since they commenced working for the 
company, the former one year, three 
months ago, and the latter seven months 
ago. Ethel Granger has been with the 
company five years and has not been ab- 
sent in that period. She has been late 
-but five times since she entered the ser- 
vice. 

In the four years, seven months since 
she re-entered the company’s _ service, 
Marie Schoneker has been absent but once 
and late five times. Viola Goble has been 
absent twice in the two years, eight 
months that she has been with the com- 
pany and has not been late at all. 

The attendance record of this 25 per 
cent of the Middletown exchange’s operat- 
ing force is such as to indicate a high 
standard of attendance of the rest of the 
staff, and Mr. Fancher has reason to 
take pride in the record. 


Dwyer has 


Telephone Central Office Dynamo, 
Commutator and Brushes. 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

The commutator of a central office, bat- 
tery-charging dynamo is a device which 
serves to continuously reverse the connec- 
tion of the dynamo armature windings to 
the charging circuit so that as the electro- 
motive force in the windings reverses, the 
connection of the armature windings in the 
charging circuit reverses also, thus main- 
taining a current in one direction only or 
as it is called, “direct current.” 

The ends of the armature windings are 
connected by soldering to the group of 
copper bars or segments of which the 
commutator consists. The segments are 
made of copper because it is a good con- 
ductor, is easily shaped and wears well. 

The single segments are wedge shaped, 
assembled around an iron hub and thor- 
oughly insulated from it and from each 
other by means of thin sheet mica, a trans- 
parent mineral having very high insulating 
and wearing qualities and ability to stand 
high temperatures without deterioration. 

The outside surface of the commutator 
copper and mica segments is machined into 
a true cylinder, since a high or low seg- 
ment would cause a break in the circuit 
each time it passed under a brush and arc- 
ing would result. 

The number of segments used in the 
making of a dynamo commutator depends 
principally upon the voltage for which the 
machine is designed, but in the case of a 
central office, battery-charging dynamo, the 
commutator contains a great number of 
segments in order to reduce variations in 
the voltage to a minimum, and thereby pre- 
vent noise on subscribers’ line circuits 
while the battery is being charged. 

As the commutator to which the arma- 
ture windings are connected is attached to 
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PEG-COUNTS. 


By “Buck.” 

Now, what’s the big idea? Say, 
I wonder how they git this way—a- 
settin’ out some special day to count 
up ev’ry call! 

They got about a hundred kind o’ 
calls, or more perhaps you'll find we 
hafta count. I gotta mind to tell 
‘em, “Hire a Hall.” 

It seems to me we got enough to 
do without this peg-count stuff. I'll 
tell the cross-eyed world, it’s tough 
—the way they treat us girls! 

We hafta watch the lights or 
drops an’ answer calls from dudes 
an’ wops. It keeps right on an’ 
never stops; the whole world spins 
an’ whirls 

Of course, we can’t forget the 
code, but what care we for “traffic 
load,” or what their crazy peg 
counts showed? 

They’re like a silly goose! 

So, of these schedules, counts an’ 
charts, dividin’ in a thousand parts 
the calls, they simply break our 
hearts. 

They are not any use. 











the armature shaft and revolves with it, 
some stationary conductors for making a 
rubbing contact with the moving surface 
of the commutator is necessary. Such con- 
ductors are called brushes, and are usually 
made of carbon blocks, or of finely-woven 
copper gauze rolled a number of times and 
then flattened and cut into suitable sizes. 

A low voltage dynamo, such as is used 
to charge certain sizes of central office 
storage batteries, are generally equipped 
with copper gauze brushes which are very 
flexible and capable of conducting a large 
current from the commutator. 

The area of the brush where it comes 
in contact with the commutator is called 
the contact area. Owing to the fact that 
the brushes and commutator form a moving 
contact surface, across which all the cur- 
rent that flows from the armature wind- 
ings must pass, the position of the brushes 
on the commutator is of considerable im- 
portance. 

If these brushes do not occupy their 
proper position, arcing at the brushes usu- 
ally results. Arcing makes the commutator 
rough, and if allowed to continue will spoil 
the latter as well as the brushes. 
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As the brush wears away with use, it 1s 
necessary to continually feed it towards 
the commutator so that the proper pressure 
between the brush and the commutator is 
always constant. This is accomplished by 
a sort of clamp or holder, through which 
the brush is capable of motion. 

The motion of the brush is produced 
by a spring, fastened tightly on one end 
of the brush clamp. This device is called 
a brush holder, and is mounted on a stud 
attached to a rocker arm, an arm on which 
the brushes are mounted for shifting their 
position on the commutator. 

There may be several brush holders on 
the same stud. With the type of armature 
winding commonly used on a charging 
dynamo, as many sets of brushes are re- 
quired as there are field poles. A four-pole 
dynamo has four brush-holder studs 
mounted rigidly on the rocker arm, and 
are insulated from it. Every other stud is 
connected together and the two sets so 
formed are connected to the two terminal 
binding posts of the dynamo. 


United Telephone Co., Abilene, 

Kans., Has Big Building Program. 

Several important pieces of construction 
work are under way in the territory of 
the United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans. 
Estimates amounting to many thousands 
of dollars have been approved for these 
improvements, according to Fred Coulson, 
general manager. 

Excavation of the basement is practi- 
cally completed for the new telephone 
office at Washington. Work will soon 
start on the addition to the Concordia ex- 
change which will make this office the 
third largest in the territory. 


Much new equipment has been installed 
at a number of exchanges. Copper wire 
has’ replaced that of iron in an appreciable 
amount. In general there has been a great 
deal of new material installed during the 
past two months for the betterment of tele- 
phone service. 


Minnesota Manager of Small 


Company Commended. 

In a recent issue of the Duluth, Minn., 
Herald, considerable space was given to 
“Introducing Backus.” The Backus Rural 
Telephone Co. is spoken of most highly, 
the author of the article saying: 

“This corporation was capitalized for 
$2,500 in 1911, under the state laws of 
Minnesota. It has proved to be a real town 
builder, opening up telephone communica- 
tion to some 40 towns and 250 rural sta- 
tions, besides connecting up with the 
Northwestern Bell giving nation-wide serv- 
ice. All lines are full metallic.” 

The Backus Rural Telephone Co. gives 
a 24-hour reliable service. Frank W. 
Ozier has been manager of the company 
for the past eight years, and the excellent 
service is a reflection of his efficiency. 











Uniformity in Telephone Operating 


Rules to Observe, Applying Particularly to Smaller Offices, Which Tend to 
Make Operating More Uniform—Importance of Operators Observing Secrecy— 
Address From Traffic Conference of Kansas Association Annual Convention 


Good or successful operating means 
many things, and I wonder if we realize 
what a very important part we, as opera- 
tors, play. I think we are well-named 
when spoken of as “Central,” for truly we 
are the center of the wheel and every de- 
partment branches out from us. The suc- 
cess of the business of any exchange de- 
pends largely on the operating. 

It has taken years to make and test »ut 
the rules we now observe to make oper- 
ating uniform. As chief operators, we tell 
you to do things, or not to do things, but 
do not always tell you why. Perhaps if 
you understood, you would do differently. 

I am speaking almost exclusively of the 
problems of the smaller offices, for the 
larger offices have their schools and su- 
pervisors and chief operators who are 
trained in the work and oversee it in a 
very fine way. In the smaller offices the 
chief operators’ duties are so divided be- 
tween posting, billing, collecting and other 
general office duties that it is quite impos- 
sible for them to give their entire time to 
operating inspection. I shall enumerate 
a few points regarding rules and explain 
the dangers of not observing them. The 
order in which these points are named is 
not necessarily the order of their im- 
portance, for I am unable to determine 
how they rank. 

The voice is of great importance. We 
should talk in a moderate, even tone. If 
we sit back and shout, the subscriber can- 
not hear and thinks his telephone is out 
of order. The voice should contain a smile. 
It doesn’t make as much difference what 
you say as it does how you say it. The 
Bible teaches us that a soft answer will 
turn away wrath, but grievous words stir 
up anger. 

Just last week we very nearly lost a 
subscriber because the operator used the 
wrong phrase and left the smile out of 
her voice. The subscriber called me, say- 
ing she had been cut-off repeatedly of late 
and was getting tired of it. She could get 
along very nicely without the telephone, 
she said, and unless we could overcome the 
difficulty, we could come and get the tele- 
phone at once. She said she had never 
spoken about it before, but just previous 
to calling me she had been disconnected 
and when she rang back and told Central, 
the operator, instead of begging her par- 
don, said, “We'll say that was a mistake.” 

The subscriber, not being able to see the 
expression on the operator’s face when she 





By Miss Nettie Bollmer, 
Chief Operator, Conway Springs, Kans. 


spoke, considered the answer sarcastic and 
“smarty.” In making some tests we found 
the cut-out before was caused from dirty 
sleeves and plugs but up to the present 
time we have been unable to convince the 
subscriber of that fact, because the smile 
was left out of the voice. 

People will go into dry goods or grocery 
stores, or lunchrooms, stand in line and take 








Man, Not God, the Maker of Laws 
and Religions. 

It is reasonable to me to suppose that 
God made the world and all the things 
therein, and that man has made all laws, 
literature and religions we know about. 
One need not disclaim that other truths 
may seem to us unanswerable; your 
actual knowledge is limited. 

It is apparent that all laws, literature 
and religions are the outgrowth of man’s 
mind, based upon the physiological im- 
press which pictures the possible that is 
attainable, but rarely, if ever, attained 
in life—Excerpts from the Memoran- 


_dum Book of Theodore Gary. 








their turn, which often takes 10 or 15 min- 
utes; but there they can see what is going 
on. Telephoning is very different, for no 
one would be willing to wait 10 or 15 
minutes to be served by the operator. 
Therefore, it is necessary to have the 
smile in the voice, for it puts a personal 
touch in the service, and makes the public 
realize that there are human beings back 
of their box. 

The next point is the importance of su- 
pervising. We should show folks that we 
are interested in their calls by going back 
on the line, for even if we cannot get their 
party, they will appreciate our attention 
and know we are on the job. 

Another point is, “Be a lady.” This 
takes in many things but I’ll just mention a 
few of the more common traits which are 
often overlooked, such as loud and _ bois- 
terous talking and slamming doors. Be 
courteous to patrons, and do not argue with 
them. Let us just admit it is our fault, 
even if it isn’t; beg their pardon if that 
will satisfy them, as it is well worth while. 

Be courteous to fellow employes. Be 
courteous to your superiors. They don’t en- 
joy correcting you; in fact, that is one of 
the hardest things they have to do. Do not 
bite the hand that’s feeding you; in other 
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words, “If you can't be a booster, don't 
be a knocker.’ Get where 
boost. I tell my girls when hiring them, 
not to deceive me by doing things behind 
my back; nor ask me to allow them to 
break a rule, but at any time if they feel 
the rules are unjust, to resign. 

Avoid the use of slang; don’t laugh at 
people’s mistakes, and make remarks about 
those passing or those who come into the 
office. 

Be careful with the equipment. Digging 
at the switchboard with a pencil is a 
common abuse which should be overcome. 
We wouldn't think of digging at our dining 
table or buffet, or piano at home; a switch- 
board costs far more than any of them, 
and should be kept in good condition. 

The cords are often handled in a care- 
less way, which causes the brass tips to 
break off. It costs about $2.00 to replace 
a brass tip, so you can see it soon runs into 
money. Carelessness with head 
another item to be considered, for it costs 
equally as much to keep them repaired. 

The next point I’ll mention is “Be on 
time!” We like to be relieved on time, so 
we should relieve on time. 

Do not be partial to patrons, for while 
you are giving some one special attention, 
perhaps there are half a dozen others not 
even getting ordinary attention, and while 
the one having special attention is patting 
you on the back, the others are condemn- 
ing you. Doubtless we all have had spe- 
cial friends for whom we have done many 
favors, and they have told us we were the 
best operator the company ever had; but 
what have we gained when the slighted 
customers tell their story? The opinion 
isn’t general, is it? 

A great deal of harm may come from 
telling what you hear while operating, or 
giving out information about a connection. 
This may be illustrated by two cases that 
have been mine to handle. Both instances 
concerned men who were having trouble 
with their wives. The first man’s wife 
went out of town one day and while there 
decided to call home. Before placing the 
call she called the chief operator at the 
distant office (who immediately called me 
and warned me) and told her she wished 
to talk home and if, after her call was 
completed, any part of her conversation 
ever came back to her she would sue the 


you can 


sets 1s 


company. So you see how important it is 
for us to hold in absolute silence what 
we hear. 
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The next case was information given 
out concerning a connection. The man 
was working nights at the shops and his 
wife called repeatedly for him. Finally 
Central said, “They are talking to 1300.” 
The woman happened to know that “1300” 
was the girl who was coming between her 
and her husband. The next morning as I 
was passing, she came out and told me 
how much she appreciated the operator 
telling what number her husband was talk- 
ing to the night before; and she wanted 
me to have the operators listen every time 
they talked and tell her what they said, for 
she was going to court and wanted us for 
witnesses. While this instance may be 
rare, it is not unusual for folks not to 
want others to know with whom they are 
talking. 

Avoid talking or visiting while on duty, 
and do not have personal effects at the 
switchboard, such as powder puffs, mirrors, 
fingernail files and buffers, magazines and 
stationery. They detract from the service, 
for you will not answer your calls promptly 
and supervise your connections when your 
interests are elsewhere. 

If a subscriber should come in when 
you are not busy and find you reading, 
writing a letter or primping, and a litile 
later makes a call from his telephone when 
you happen to be busy and do not answer 
promptly, he pictures you as doing the 
same thing you were when he was in the 
office. So only the things which aid in the 
service, such as directories, tickets and rate 
books, should be kept around the switch- 
board. 

Having company while on duty often 
causes us to be misjudged. I was called 
at my home one evening by a subscriber 
who wanted to know who was working 
and what was going on at the office. | 
told her -we didn’t give out the names of 
the girls, but if she had a complaint I 
would handle it, or if a bouquet, I would 
see that it fell into the proper hands. 

She iniormed me she had called three 
or four times for a number and each time 
Central came on the line giggling and said, 
“The line is busy.” I told her I would 
take care of it at once. I called the girls 
and told them tc call her as soon as the 
number could be procured. A few min- 
utes later I was called again and the sub- 
scriber told me she had gone in her car 
to the exchange and found who was work- 
ing and checked up on the cause of the 
service she received. She said there was 
a young man in the office talking to them. 

The next morning I found out that a 
man had placed several long distance calls 
and was waiting for them when the com- 
plaining subscriber stopped at the office. 
This shows that we should be very careful 
hew we enterta’n patrons who come in the 
office. 

The next point is the importance of not 
eating and drinking while at the switch- 
board. I have known head sets to be out 
of order, and when taken apart candy and 
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cookie crumbs and peanut hulls were found 
lodged there. Another time half of our 
switchboard went out of order and when 
investigated it was found that a rusted 
wire was making a short circuit, caused by 
an operator upsetting a “coke” on the 
switchboard, which ran down through, 
thus causing the difficulty. We are always 
given time off for our meals and should 
eat then, and not while we are on duty. 


Next, we should watch our position at 
the board. The company makes us as 
comfortable as possible. We should sit 
erect and close to the switchboard in a 
position giving freedom for reaching, and 
ready to serve quickly. When the public 
sees us in a lazy position, I imagine they 
think of us as the verse I read regarding 
the politician which said: 


“Under the spreading Capitol dome, the 
politician sits 

He sits and sits and sits 

And sits and sits and sits.” 


Our duty to the company does not end 
when we leave the office. Our conduct 
outside the office reflects on the company. 
People who know us think the company 
stamps its approval on us by keeping us. 
We should be friendly to patrons when 
meeting them on the street or in other 
places of business. If not, they feel we 
consider ourselves better than they and 
judge the service from that point of view. 

We should dress in an ordinary and not 
a flashy style. If we are extreme in our 
make-up, it cheapens us, and is the wrong 
advertisement for the company. Anyone 
who is just working for clothes is not 
greatly interested in her work. It causes 
the wrong type of girls to apply rather 
than the kind we want. 

We should live within our means: and 
meet our obligations promptly. If abso- 
lutely necessary to establish credit, show 
your creditors you appreciate the favor by 
paying regularly and promptly. The world 
does not owe us a living but we owe the 
world a life. 


I wonder if we stop to think when a 
new girl comes in our midst, that she more 
than likely picks out some one for an ex- 
ample. Are you the right kind, or are 
you just getting by? We should have a 
standard. I have as my goal the little 
poem by Howard Arnold Walter, in which 
he says: 


“T would be true for there are those who 
trust me; 
I would be pure for there are those who 


care; 

I would be strong for there is much to 
suffer ; 

I would be brave for there is much to 
dare. 


“I would be friend to all the foe, the 
friendless ; 

I would be giving and forget the gift; 

I would be humble for I know our weak- 


ness ; 
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I would look up and laugh and love and 
lift.” 


The next thing I wish to mention is the 
importance of seeking the proper amuse- 
ment. We should have a variety of di- 
versions and take in that which is ele- 
vating and uplifting and from which we 
can find a moral and, have something to 
take home with us, as well as lighter en- 
tertainments. 

One girl told me once, when talking to 
her along this line, that she did not see 
why I should care what she did when off 
duty. I told her I didn’t care much so 
long as it did not affect her work; but 
when she sought amusement which kept 
her up a good share of the night every 
night and came to work irritable and cross 
tc fellow employes and patrons, it made a 
big difference. 

The next thing may be a little out of 
line, but I think we should all have a 
savings account. The United Telephone 
Co., of Abilene, must have a corner on a 
plan I wish every company had, in which 
the employes must save 10 per cent of 
their earnings. The company feels that 
any one who spends all his salary is 
shiftless, and anyone who is shiftless with 
his own affairs would be shiftless with the 
company’s affairs—and I believe the com- 
pany is right. 

Let us be very careful where we step so 
those who follow us will not stumble so 
often. The world must be served and I 
know of no one in a better position to 
serve the world than the telephone opera- 
tor. In closing, I would like to leave this 


.thought with you, in the words of Made- 


line Bridge: 


Give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you. 


Radio Board Licenses Wireless 
Service for 110 Cities. 
Allocation of 40 short-wave channels 
to the Universal Wireless Communica- 
tions Co., for the establishment of a radio 
message network between 110 cities of the 
United States, was announced by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission on December 26. 
The commission at the same time made 
public in a statement its decisions on the 
848 applications for the establishment of 
continental communications through the 
use of the continental short-wave spec- 
trum, the result of more than a year of 

study and discussion. 

Most of the applications for point-to- 
point services were denied or set for 
hearing, except in the cases of the Radio 
Corp of America and the Mackay Radio 
& Telegraph Co., whose existing stations 
were maintained in their present status. 
The application of the Radio Corp of 
America and of the Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Co. for new stations for com- 
munications within the United States were 
“passed” by the commission “for further 
consideration.” 
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The refusal to allocate any new chan- 
nels to the Radio corporation and the 
Mackay company, along with the award 
of 40 of the 70 commercial channels to 
the Universal Wireless Communications 
Co. constituted the big surprise in the 
commission’s action. It was on motion of 
Commissioner Harold A. Lafount that the 
commission by majority vote agreed to 
grant a construction permit to the Univer- 
sal Wireless 

The 
the company to 
stations in 110 
application. 

Dr. John Nathansohn, of Buffalo, gen- 
eral representative of the Universal com- 


Communications Co. 


construction permit authorizes 


construct transmitting 


cities designated in its 


pany, stated orally December 26 in con- 
nection with the 
ment that the company would be prepared 


commission’s announce- 
to begin its service in about a year. He 
stated that the company already is cap- 
italized for $25,000,000 to be employed in 
the construction of stations in 110 cities. 

In a statement, Commissioner Lafount 
expressed the view that the company 
proved that it is enabled to do more 
with a limited number of channels than 
were any of the other applicant companies 
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for nation-wide radio message services. 

The commission, in awarding 40 chan- 
nels to the Universal company, made the 
following conditions : 

The applicant must build transmitting 
stations in or near the towns and cities de- 
scribed in its applicaticn; at least 15 sta- 
tions situated in 15 of the cities shall be 
ready for use by the public on December 
31, 1929, and two additional stations will 
be ready every month thereafter until 
December 31, 1931, when the entire net- 
work shall be complete; the equipment 
must be of character and speed satisfac- 
tory to the commission, and to cooperate 
with stations operating in connection with 
aviation and, necessity demands, 
with stations operating on frequencies al- 
lotted to special uses such as fire, police, 
power emergency, agriculture and other 
services. 

The company received permits for the 
construction of two radio transmitting sta- 
tions of 10,000 watts each, one in New 
York and the other in Chicago, and li- 
censes for experimental operations on 
three short-wave channels in August. 

The company also plans to engage in 
the design, construction and merchandis- 


when 
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ing of all kinds of wireless apparatus, in- 
cluding radio sets and household and auto- 
motive appliances. 


England Negotiating for Interna- 
tional Person-to-Person Service. 
British Post 
with the 


It is that the 
Office has opened negotiations 


reported 


telephone administrations of the 18 Euro- 

pecn countries with which Great Britain 

has telephone communication, looking to 

the use of person-to-person service. 

Proposes Low Rate for Telephon- 
ing Dutch East Indies. 

One of the biggest bargains in long dis- 
tance telephoning will become available 
this month to Dutch subscribers, a special 
dispatch from The Hague, Holland, states 
will from 
The 
leading 
8,000 


charge oi 


be able to telephone 
Utrecht or 
four 


They 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Hague to any one of the 
Dutch East 


away, for a minimum 


towns oft the Indies, 
iniles 
$12.50. 


The call 


advance, but special calls at a higher rate 


must be put in two days in 


may be put through immediately. 





Indiana telephone men joined manufacturers’ and ship- 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 


(The telephone business is 2 comparatively young business, but it has seen many changes as the years have passed. 
The following items gleaned from the January 2, 1909, issue of TELEPHONY will be of interest to the old-timers, and 
probably to all, as showing what telephone men were doing 20 years ago.) 


phone service and install pay stations. 


One druggist said 





pers’ associations to fight the plan te establish a state 
utilities commission. In that day business men were bit- 
terly opposed to 


supervision of their operations. 


any attempt to impose governmental 
The telephone men on 
the opposition committee were C. S. Norton, president, 
and A. J. Payton, secretary, of the Indiana Independent 
Telephone Association, and T. P. Sylvan, contract man- 
ager of the Central Union (Bell) Telephone Co. Mr. 
Sylvan is now vice-president of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. 

Telephone convention held at Columbus, Neb., stressed 
the need for better long distance connections. Among 
those present were: C. J. Garlow, then president of the 
state association, and R. E. Mattison, the secretary; W. 
J. Stadelman, Wallace Wilson, O. E. Sunderman, A. 
Bratt, H. E. Nelson, F. E. Webb, T. J. Cottingham, Wm. 
Busteed, and C. C. Deering, now secretary-treasurer of 
the United States Independent Telenhone Association, who 
was then registered as manager of the Independent Long 
Distance Telephone Co., with headquarters at Omaha. 

Before a Seattle club C. H. Judson, chief engineer of 
the Independent Telephone Co., gave a history of the tele- 
phone development in Seattle. He said that in 1901 he 
was directed to plan a system for Seattle on the basis 
of an estimated population of 60,000 with a “possible 
subscription of 4,000 telephones.” At the end of the eight 
years (1909) Seattle had a population of 250,000 and had 
16,500 telephones. The 1920 census gave Seattle 315,000 
population. 

Toledo (Ohio) druggists agree to discontinue free tele- 


the free calls in his store ran as high as 400 a day. This 
was too much, as it interfered with his sale of 
stamps. 


postage 


Telephone and telegraph interests in Illinois and Indiana 
filed first suits against power companies and electric rail- 
ways to prevent interference from high-tension currents. 
Attorneys for the power companies scofied at the idea 
that the courts would give the complaints much con 
sideration. 

Keystone Telephone Co. Dela- 
ware river between Philadelphia and Camden, said to he 


laid a cable under the 
“the largest submarine cable of its kind in the country.” 
The cable was 3,200 feet long and weighed 26 tons. 

At Parkersburg, West Va., the local Independent tele- 
phone company installed a special transmitter on the pulpit 
of the First Presbyterian church to enable telephone sub 
services. 


“and thx 


scribers not able to attend church to hear the 


Twenty subscribers made use of the service, 

telephone company was warmly commended for its en 

terprise.” 
Senator A. R. 


to have telephone companies included under the jurisdic 


Page, in the New York legislature, tried 
tion of the public service commission. He issued a stat 
ment that telephone securities should be approved by thx 
commission, and cited several Bell issues which, he said, 
showed the bankers’ syndicates were making too much 
money handling them. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mig. Co. opened a branch 
Hyde as 


office at Kansas City, Mo., with Ben C. manager 


in charge. 
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A typical street scene in Manila, Philippine 
Islands. The modernness of Manila’s tele- 
phone system is indicated by the fact that of 
its 12,700 telephones now in operation, ap- 
proximately 70% are being served by Strowger 
Automatic telephone equipment. 
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tger Automatic Brings Unexcelled 


e To Philippine Islands 


ippine Islands Telephone and Telegraph Company first began the 

trowger Automatic equipment in 1919 when the Binondo office in 
ingconverted to this mode of operation. Since that time this equip- 
nipo been installed in Main, South and Santa Mesa offices, until today 
nB700 lines of Strowger Automatic apparatus in operation. 








(fult conditions under which telephone service must be rendered in i" 
inke the success of Strowger Automatic operation there the more 
eg In common with Hawaii and Cuba, the Philippine Islands have | 
ignumid atmospheric conditions. Measures must also be taken to 
niidestructive efforts of tropical boring insects. The satisfaction 
h{Strowger Automatic operation has met these difficulties, as 
| @rtually complete elimination of the language problem always 
s#osmopolitan centers, proves decisively its ability to 
ethost difficult operating conditions with the highest 
isgto both telephone users and operating organizations. 












tomatic Electric Inc. 


ry@ral Offices: 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
les and Service Offices in all Principal Cities 
EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 


ustralasia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney 
Independent Sales & Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancouver 
e—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago 
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The Manufacture of Switchboard Cords 


Second of Series of Articles Dealing With Telephone Cords—Tests of Raw 
Materials Used in Manufacturing Cords—Method of Making High Grade 
Switchboard Cords—Description of Manufacturing Processes Given in Detail 


Cord Specialist, Stromberg-Carlson 


The principal materials out of which 
cords are made are copper or bronze wire 
for conductor; and cotton, silk or substi- 
tutes, such as rayon, for insulation. 

Where high grade cords are made, these 
materials are subjected to a rigid inspec- 
tion before they are used. All wires are 
tested for (1) tensile strength, (2) resist- 
ance, (3) flexibility. These factors ‘have 
a very important bearing on the ultimate 
life of the cords. 

The first test to which the wire is sub- 
jected is for tensile strength. This is im- 
portant because a certain amount of strain 
is put upon it in the process of manufac- 
ture. If it is weak or brittle, difficulty is 
encountered in the rolling process and in 
twisting it into conductors. Once the con- 
ductor is formed and covered, the strain 
is carried by the textile threads. 

The wire is carefully tested as to re- 
sistance in order to be sure that the re- 
sistance of the completed conductor will 
not exceed 1%4 ohm on a six-foot length. 
This is especially important when used in 
switchboard cords. 

Flexibility is of the utmost importance 
hecause all cords are constantly subjected 
to sharp bends. Unless the materials from 
which they are constructed are of good 
quality, the finished cords will not furnish 


the service that should be expected of 
them. 
The textile tests are for (1) tensile 


strength, (2) yardage, (3) color. 
The tensile strength of textile threads 


By J. Dale Williams, 














Machine Used for Twisting and Forming 


the Cord Core. 


selection of materials 
manu facture. 


depends upon the 
and the used in their 

Inasmuch as the quality of the braid is 
affected so much by the strength of the 
thread, all textile materials are carefully 
tested. Loosely or 
threads _ will 
those which are firmly twisted. 


care 


unevenly twisted 
much faster than 


The qual- 


wear out 


ity of the thread used in the core of the 


conductor is just as important as_ that 


Telephone Alfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The 
made to determine the number of 
per pound of the thread. 

One of the objects of this test is to be 
sure that no leit 
in the textiles that will be injurious to the 
cord. The amount of loading of foreign 
materials in the thread affects the quality 
and size. The producing 
cords with uniform diameters makes it 
imperative that the standard size and qual- 
ity of the thread be closely maintained. 


used in the braid. yardage test is 


yards 


foreign materials are 


necessity of 


Tests are made of all coloring matter 
to insure the dyeing of textiles with fast 
colors and non-metallic dyes. 
meet these stand- 


ards are used in high grade cords. 


Only materials that 


There are two principal methods used 
in the manufacture of cord conductors. In 
one, a single wrap of 18 strands of No. 39 
B. & S. gage wire is twisted together to 
form a The other method, which 
is generally used in making high grade 
switchboard 


rope. 


used by the 
Co., 
is six strands of double-wrapped No. 37 
B. & S. gage wire. This method 
scribed in this article. 

The No. 37 B. & S. gage bronze alloy 
wire is rolled flat -to the thickness of 
1/1000 inch. The wire is flattened into a 
ribbon between water-cooled 
rolls. The rolls are water-cooled in order 


cords, and is 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 


is de- 


two steel, 
to prevent any expansion in the metal due 
to heating, which would affect the thick- 
ness or uniformity of the metallic ribbon. 











~ 

















Rolling Mill in Which the Round Bronze Alloy Wire Is Flattened Into a Ribbon 1/1000 Pius or Minus, 1/10C00 Inch Thick.—Combination 


Twisting and Serving Machines. 
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These Machines Twist the Conductors and Apply Two Reversed Servings of Textile Insulation. 
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metallic 


Two spiral coverings of the 
ribbon are applied around a strong cotton 


thread. These coverings are wrapped in 
the same direction so that when com- 
pleted the strand thus formed will give 
the appearance of a smooth cylinder. Six 
strands are spiraled 
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are put through the braid and the braid 
applied. On switchboard cords the braid- 
ing is started at a point 12 or 18 inches 
from the end, according to the length of 
the reinforcement, and braided to the plug 
Then it is and the braid 


end. reversed 





around another cot- 
ton thread to forma 
rope which is the 
conductor. This for- 
mation places 
undue strain on the 
textile rather than 
on the metallic part 
of the conductor. 
The conductor 
thus formed is cov- 
ered with two serv- 
ings of silk applied 
in reverse directions. 
The covered conduc- 
tor is then impreg- 
nated with a mois- 


any 














ture-proof com- 
pound. It is impor- 
tant that this compound ‘does not go 
through the insulation to the metallic con- 
ductor. Therefore, the speed at which the 
conductor travels through the compound is 
regulated so that only the outer layer is 
penetrated. 


The conductor is now ready for the 
braiding machine. These machines have 
16, 24 or 32 spindles. Half of these 


spindles travel in one direction and the 
other half in the reverse direction, in much 
the same way as the boys and girls wind 
the familiar May Pole. The size of thread 
used in the braid varies according to the 
diameter of the cord in which it is to be 
used. 

Inasmuch as flexibility is such an im- 
portant factor in the life of the cord, every 
precaution is taken not to apply excessive 
tension on the thread. Too tight a braid 
tends to stiffen the conductor. Therefore, 
only enough tension is applied to make it 
smooth and firm. 

The conductors of the number required 
for making the cord are twisted together 
into a The interstices 
conductors are filled with 
twine, which is twisted with them to pro- 
duce as smooth a surface as possible so 
that when a cord is pulled through the 
plug seat or against other surfaces, a min- 
imum of friction is produced. A binding 
of fine soft cotton is applied to hold the 
rope firm. 


continuous rope. 


between the 


The twisted rope is cut into the desired 
lengths for cords. At the point where the 
conductors are to come out of the braid, 
bindings are applied to prevent the end 
of the cord from untwisting. On the plug 
ends of switchboard cords this binding 
to make the portion of the cord 
that is screwed into the plug, more solid. 

The cords are now ready for the outer 
braid. On a telephone cord the tie cord 
is first braided, then the free conductors 


serves 


Bronze Ribbon Bending Tester. 


applied the full length of the cord, finish- 
ing up at the switchboard or hook end. 

The cords are then brought to the fin- 
ishing bench where the conductors are cut 
to proper lengths and the braid removed 
on the tip ends. The ends of the braid on 
the conductor are bound with fine wire, 
which extends conductor. 
Metal tips are clamped over these bind- 
ings, which make a mechanical connection. 
In order to insure a perfect electrical con- 
nection, it is found solder 
these tips to the conductors. 

In some cases the reinforced ends of 
switchboard cords are impregnated in a 
compound of softened beeswax, which in- 
creases the life of the cord. 

The three important points, covered in 
this article, relative to the production of 
high grade cords are: (1) selection of ma- 
terials; (2) engineering design; (3) man- 
ufacture. Proper materials are selected, 
rigidly inspected and tested to make sure 
a definite standard is maintained. The de- 
sign provides for low resistance, correct 
size, good appearance and long life. Great 


over the bare 


necessary to 


care is used in every manufacturing op- 
eration, lack of which at any point seri- 
ously impairs the useful life of cords. 


Daytime Long Distance Rates to 
Be Reduced February 1. 

Walter S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., an- 
nounced on December 31, that effective 
February 1 there will be a reduction in 
day rates for toll and long distance calls 
in the Bell system representing an annual 
saving to the public of more than $5,000,- 
O00. 

Mr. Gifford stated that this reduction 
in long distance rates is the third that 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and its associated companies in the Bell 
system have made in two years and fcur 
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months and is in keeping with the sys- 
tem’s policy of providing “the best pos- 
service at the 
with financial safety. 


sible least cost consistent 

“Earnings more than sufficient to pro- 
vide such service will, under our policy, 
either be spent for the enlargement and 
improvement of the service furnished or 
the rates charged for the service must be 


Both 


the rates have been reduced and the ser- 


reduced. things have happened— 
vice improved. 

“During 1928 there was a continuous im- 
provement in the speed with which toll 
and long distance calls have been handled. 
The fact that more than 90 per cent of 
these while the 
subscriber remains at the telephone, has 
that has 
brought about the steadily increasing use 
of long distance facilities that marked the 
Another improvement is the exten- 


calls are now handled 


been one of the influences 


year. 
sion of the country’s network of inter-city 
telephone cable which is practically storm- 
proof and provides dependable long dis 
tance service between centers of popula- 
tion. The construction of 
such cable.during 1928 is a record for any 


1,500 miles of 


single year.” 

The new schedule of rates that goes in 
to effect February 1 cuts from 5 cents to 
25 cents from charges for station-to-sta- 
tion calls between points from 130 to ap- 
proximately 1,500 miles apart. Middle dis- 
tance rates will enjoy reductions as high 
as 13 per cent. An equivalent rate re- 
duction will be made for person-to-person 
Evening and night rates will re- 
main at their present level. 

For a call from New York to Chicago 
the basic station-to-station day rate is re- 
duced from $3.25 to $3.00. A New York- 
Palm Beach call or one between Denver 
and San Francisco will cost $3.75 instead 
of $4. 


Separate 


service. 


rates for appointment and 
messenger service under the new schedule 
are eliminated, these services 
fered after February 1. at regular person- 
to-person rates. 


being of- 


The extra charges above 


person-to-person rates previously made 
for appointment and messenger calls are 
eliminated on February 1 for all long dis 
tance that 


charged in the future at person-to-person 


calls so these calls will be 
rates. 

J. S. MecCulloh, president of the New 
York 
ferring to the 
New 
“As stated in 


Telephone Co. in a statement re- 


reduction as applying to 
York state, said: 
Mr. Gifford’s 
schedule applies to calls 
between points approximately 130 to 1,- 
500 miles apart. It this 
pany’s territory to interstate service, that 


rates in 
announce- 
ment, the new 


relates in com- 
is, to calls from any point in New York 
state to any point in any other state with- 
in the distances specified. 

“Rates on calls between points in this 
state, are not changed by the new schedule 


for the reason that rates for all messages 
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between points in this state are still under 

litigation, which has not yet been deter- 

mined.” 

California Commissioner Outlines 
Inductive Co-ordination Work. 
President Leon Whitsell of the Cali- 

fornia Railroad Commission in a recent 

address. before the American Railway 

Association at San Francisco told of the 

remarkable success of the so-called “Cali- 

fornia Method” of adjusting difficulties 
between public utility corporations result- 
ing from inductive interference by elec- 
tric power lines with telephone, telegraph 
or other utility lines. This method was 
worked out under the direction of the 

California Railroad Commission, it was 

stated. 

So successful has been the application 
of the “California Method” during the 
last ten years President Whitsell stated, 
that it has been followed in other states, 
and there have been calls for information 
on the plan from all over the civilized 
world. “Inductive Co-ordination” is the 
new name that has been applied to the 
problem, and the rules adopted by the 
California commission in handling it have 
resulted in preventing litigation between 
utility companies in that state on this 
subject. 

Mr. Whitsell in part spoke as follows: 

“One of the first serious tasks which 
confronted the railroad commission at the 
very beginning of effective. regulation in 
California was a study of the problem of 
inductive co-ordination. This problem had 
its origin in the inevitable contacts be- 
tween the power companies, on the one 
hand, and the telegraph and_ telephone 
companies on the other, both of which 
agents were using the highways and other 
rights-of-way as locations*upon which to 
place their poles and string their wires. 

3ecause of the rapid development of 
the electric business during that period 
and the increasing demand for electric 
service, power transmission lines of for- 
midable length and voltage quickly ap- 
peared along many of the highways over 
which the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies were extending their long distance 
communication circuits, and the immediate 
result was a serious impairment of long 
distance communication over these lines. 

In these especially peculiar contacts, the 
human element played a strongly dominant 
part and only too often it was found that 
the purely technical problems were much 
easier to solve than some of those having 
to do with human nature. 

The earliest case of inductive coordina- 
tion or, as we then called it, inductive in- 
terference, came to the commission's 
attention about 15 years ago, when the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. filed a 
formal complaint against the Sierra & San 
Francisco Power Co. and the Coast Coun- 
ties Gas & Electric Co. and Great Western 
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Power Co. in an effort to prevent the 
paralleling of one of its main toll leads 
by 20,000 and 60,000-volt power transmis- 
sion lines in the then developing territory 
south of San Francisco Bay. The tele- 
phone company was already experiencing 
considerable difficulty on its main toll lead 
north of San Francisco, due to the paral- 
leling by 30,000 and 60,000-volt power 
lines, and when it began formal action the 
situation carried with it every indication 
of a costly and bitter contest, a finish fight 
as it were, between the opposing utilities. 


In the new and peculiar matter thus 
brought before it, the commission recog- 
nized that both of the utilities involved 
were rendering a public service and that 
the impending conflict between them grew 
out of the desire on the part of one to 
maintain and improve its service, and the 
desire on the part of the other to make its 
service available to a large area that, up 
to that time, had not received the benefits 
of electric power. 

The commission realized that this was 
not merely a dispute between two contend- 
ing corporations, but rather a question of 
availability and quality of two essential 
types of public utility service and that, in 
spite of prior occupancy, franchise rights, 
legal precedents and the relative ability 
and resourcefulness of counsel, the public 
interest demanded that both the new and 
the existing lines operate as satisfactorily 
and economically as possible. 

Fortunately, both parties to the case 
were broad-minded, and they, too, recog- 
nized these controlling conditions and obli- 
gations, and a spirit of constructive ac- 
complishment prevailed over one of fruit- 
less argument and destructive delay. A 
conference of the engineers of the oppos- 
ing interests was called and, as is often 
the case, these engineers decided that an 
investigation would be necessary before 
they would really be in a_ position to 
analyze the problem intelligently. 


The result was the formation of a joint 
committee headed by the engineering de- 
partment of the railroad commission and 
consisting mainly of representatives of the 
various transmission, communication and 
power companies of the state. This com- 
mittee was called ‘the joint committee on 
inductive interference.’ 

In carrying on the work, the larger com- 
panies furnished men and equipment and 
financial support for a very extensive 
series of field tests and theoretical studies. 
This investigation extended over a period 
of nearly five years, during which a great 
number of experiments were conducted on 
actual commercial lines and a complete 
field laboratory was set up in three dif- 
ferent locations in the state. It is stated 
that the total cost of this work was in 
the neighborhood of $100,000. 

The committee completed a very large 
and pretentious report, which recom- 


mended the promulgation of certain gen- 
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eral rules for the mitigation or preven- 
tion of inductive interference. 

Accepting the recommendation of the 
committee, the railroad commission em- 
bodied those rules in a general order. The 
first two rules in that order epitomize the 
conclusions of the committee and the order 
itself. The first of them is: 


Cooperation: Any party contemplat- 
ing new construction which may create 
a parallel shall confer with the other 
party or parties concerned, and they 
shall cooperate with a view of avoiding 
the parallel or, if this be impracticable, 
of minimizing the resulting interference. 
Failure to. comply with this requirement 
will receive consideration by this com- 
mission in any subsequent issue involy- 
ing such construction. 


The second rule reads: 


Principle of Least Cost: When there 
are two or more different practicable 
methods of avoiding or mitigating in- 
terference, the method which involves 
the least total cost shall in general be 
adopted, irrespective of whether the 
necessary changes are made in the plant 
of the party creating the parallel, or in 
the plant of the other party. 


These words from the report of the 
joint committee and embodied in general 
order No. 52 of the California Railroad 
Commission summarize and define what 
we proudly, or perhaps even boastfully, 
like to term ‘The California Method.’ ” 


Australia Expects Radio-Teleph- 
ony with England This Year. 

According to an announcement in the 
Australian House of Representatives by 
the Postmaster General, radio-telephone 
service will be available between Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and London, England, 
within the next year. The equipment will 
about £45,000 ($219,150). The 
Postmaster General also stated that a 
radio-telephone service will be established 
at an early date between Tasmania and 
the mainland. 

Investigations are now being made to 
determine the feasibility of using radio- 
telephony between the main towns of Aus- 
tralia separated by great distances, in 
place of the present long distance service 
over trunk lines. By this means it is 
hoped to make unnecessary the further 
construction of expensive long line equip- 
ment. 


cost 


Best Qualifications of Young 
Women for Telephone Positions. 
R. Helen Stevenson, employment super- 

visor in Philadelphia for the Bell Tele- 

phone Co. of Pennsylvania, during her 11 

years in that capacity, has interviewed 

125,000 young women applicants for posi- 

tions. The Bell company is the largest 

employer of women in the state. 

An applicant’s best qualifications, in her 
opinion, are: “Earnestness, enthusiasm, in- 
telligence, a pleasing manner and a sense 
of humor.” 
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Ohio Utilities Man Joins Tree Ex- 
pert Company. 

Two years ago our readers showed a 
deal of several articles 
which appeared in TELEPHONY, written by 
Harry C. 
Ohio Bell 


great interest in 


Hyatt, then an employe of the 


Telephone Co., dealing with 

















Harry C. Hyatt, Former Tree Expert of 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., and Now As- 
sociated With the Davey Tree Expert Co., 
Has Wide Knowledge of Tree Trimming 
Problems of Wire-—Using Companies. 


tree interference and methods of solving 
this problem so important to wire-using 
companies, 

He went to the telephone company three 
vears ago, after university study in for- 
estry, and five years as city forester of 
Cleveland, Ohio, widely known as_ the 
“Forest City.” It was felt that he would 
look at the tree problem from a different 
viewpoint than the ordinary wire-using 
employe, rather seeing it from the same 
standpoint as the public sees it. 

Without a doubt, the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has made a study of the prob- 
lem far beyond that ever given it before, 
and readers were kept informed as to its 
progress through TELEPHONY’s columns. 

Probably no that appeared in 
TELEPHONY aroused as much widespread 
interest as did these articles, which showed 


articles 


how keen were the wire-using companies 


for any points of assistance that were 


available. 

Letters came in from Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Bermuda and Canada, and prac- 
tically every state in the union requesting 
further information concerning the pro- 


gram. Power companies, associated Bell 


companies, telegraph companies and sig- 
nal departments of various railroads were 
among the interested. 

Due to Mr. Hyatt’s knowledge of trees 
and his understanding and success in deal- 
ing with the tree interference problem of 
the wire-using companies, the Davey Tree 
Expert Co. felt that it would be valuable 
for its clients to have Mr. Hyatt on its 
staff, and so 

With 


trained tree surgeons schooled and skilled 


made. 
its national organization of 900 


arrangements were 


in tree growth and treatment, this is 
simply a further addition to Davey serv- 
ice, available to telephone people through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


Middletown, N. Y., Places Orders 
for Strowger Automatic. 
The Orange County Telephone Co. with 


headquarters at Middletown, N. Y., has 
recently placed orders with Automatic 
Electric Inc., of Chicago, for 2,800 lines 


automatic 
ment for the city of 


of Strowger telephone equip- 
Middletown, which 
will serve approximately 5,000 telephones. 

The action of the Orange County Tele- 
phone Co. was taken after the officials of 
the company had made a thorough inves- 
tigation of the success of this equipment 
in other cities which had adopted it; and 
they were also favorably influenced by 
the complete satisfaction which the com- 
pany has experienced with this apparatus 
in its exchange at Bloomingburg. So suc- 
cessful has this latter small automatic ex- 
change been that the Orange County Tele- 
phone Co. is now converting another of 

Wurtz- 
and has 
placed orders for automatic equipment for 
Otisville. 

These three small automatic exchanges 
are to be all of the unattended type, vis- 
ited only by a maintenance man at regular 
intervals for the purpose of keeping the 
apparatus in perfect operating condition. 
The from Middletown to Otis- 
ville will be free, the Otisville subscribers 
dialing all Middletown numbers direct and 
only dialing the Middletown operator to 
obtain toll calls. Subscribers in Blooming- 
burg and Wurtzboro, however, must dial 
a Middletown operator for all outside 
calls, since there is a charge for such calls 
and a record must be made of them. 

Middletown has a population of some 
25,000 people and is situated 70 miles from 
New York. The city is the home of many 
diversified manufacturers, one of the larg- 
est of which is Clemson Brothers, manu- 
facturers of the well-known “Star” hack 
saws. It is also the center of a popular 
summer resort region. 


its small exchanges, the one at 


boro, to automatic operation 


service 


The surrounding 
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country is 
farms. 


occupied mainly by dairy 

The Orange County Telephone Co. was 
organized in 1895 with 59 telephones. Dr. 
Edwin Fancher, the company’s present 
president, was one of the original stock- 
holders, and the subsequent success of the 
company has been largely due to his pro- 
gressive spirit. The directors of the com- 
pany are Dr. Edwin Fancher, president; 
Charles C. Chapell, vice-president; Frank 
D. Fancher, treasurer and general mana- 
ger; Agnes V. Rowell, secretary and com- 
mercial manager; Sayer Fancher, Morris 
B. Wolf and Archibald Taylor. The 
plant and traffic department heads are Ed- 
ward R. 
Harry E. 


Davenport, equipment engineer ; 
Cook, wire chief; John Ayres, 
plant manager; and J. M. Diehl, chief 
operator. 

The new Strowger automatic equipment 
will be housed in an addition to the pres- 
ent telephone building. Plunger type 
line switches will be used. A new desk 
for information and intercepting services 
will be installed. 

Since little of the present equipment is 
worn out, considerable of 
tained for use 


it will be re- 


with the new automatic 
such as the main distributing 


line intermediate 


apparatus ; 
frame, distributing 
frame, power and ringing machines, (the 
former modified to supply 50-volt current), 
and the toll board, 
matic trunking. 


modified for auto- 
The rural lines will all 
be changed to automatic common battery, 
semi-selecting ringing operation with up 
to ten parties on a line. New automatic 
telephones have been ordered for all rural 
lines. 


Stromberg-Carlson Men in East- 


tern and Central States. 

Ben Woodbury, special sales represen- 
tative, and E. R. Stonacker, traffic engi- 
neer for the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., have 
just returned 
through the 


from an_ extended 
and central states, 
where they called upon the general tele- 
phone and radio trade. 

They report business conditions through 
the sections they traveled as extremely 
good, and that orders and prospects ob- 
tained indicate very 
conditions for 1929, 


trip 
eastern 


optimistic business 


Sell More Telephone Service; 
Use of Silent Salesmen. 

The Suttle Equipment Co., Lawrence- 
ville, Ill., has issued an interesting folder 
concerning a “new fangled idea” that will 
help sell more telephone service. 

In it is illustrated a multiplex three- 
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panel, all-steel poster screen used by tele- 
phone companies in their publicity cam- 
paigns. This, it is stated, is not a “new 
fangled idea,’ but is used by a number 
of Independent and Bell companies. Com- 
plete information regarding these screens, 
which are adaptable for use on counters 
or in windows, may be had by writing 
the Suttle Equipment Co. 

Speaking of the returns from its adver- 
tising in TELEPHONY, E. J. Mendel, the 
Suttle advertising manager, says: 

“During the first 15 days of December 
we have gained 35 new customers who 
never bought from us. before. This we 
think is the result of our advertising in 
TELEPHONY. We are also receiving daily 
requests for our ‘Suttle Salesman’ from 
every section of the United States, which 
of course, is another result of our adver- 
tising in TELEPHONY.” 


Stromberg-Carlson Central Energy 
Switchboard for Carlsbad, N. M. 
The State Telephone Co. of Texas has 


recently placed an order for new equip- 
ment to be installed in its Carlsbad, N. M., 
exchange. 

P. Winemiller of the Kansas City 
office of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. has been working with the 
officials of the operating company to the 
end that the equipment selected be ade- 
quate and of the correct type to take care 
of the exchange requirements. The out- 
come of the study is that an order has 
been placed for a three-position Strom- 
berg-Carlson central energy switchboard. 
Experimental Tests of Cuba Trans- 

atlantic Radio-Telephone Station. 

On November 11 the Cuba Transatlan- 
tice Radio Corp. began its first radio- 
telephone tests with South America and 
certain European cities from its station 
at Havana, Cuba. 

Messages were exchanged with Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro, London and Rome. 
The experiments were reported to be sat- 
isfactory and it is planned to open this 
service to the public in the near future. 


Health Factors of Do/More Health 
Chairs for Operators. 

The Do/More Chair Co., Elkhart, Ind., 
has placed on the market the new Do/More 
telephone operator’s health seat, which, it 
is stated, incorporates the Do/More fea- 
tures that “eliminate fatigue and promote 
health for the many thousands of seated 
workers throughout the country.” It is 
made to conform to the requirements of 
seating equipment established by the lead- 
ers of the telephone industry. These stand- 
ards fix the range of seat height adjust- 
ment and the position of the foot rest. 

The Do/More telephone operator’s seat 
comes in three models: No. 1, in which 


the seat height is adjustable from 17 inches 
to 21 inches from the floor and the ring 


TELEPHONY 


foot rest is three inches from the floor. 
No. 2, having a seat height adjustable from 
22 inches to 26 inches from the floor and 
the ring foot rest six inches from the 
floor. No. 3, in which the seat height is 
adjustable from 28 inches to 32 inches from 
the floor and the ring foot rest 12 inches 
from the floor. 

Among the better health factors claimed 
to result from Do/More correct posture 
chairs are full lung capacity breathing, free 





The 
Operator’s Health Seat, Recently 
Placed on the Market. 


New Do/More’ Telephone 


exhalation of carbon dioxide, refreshening 
of the blood, unstrained nervous system 
and a reduction of muscular effort. 


Full information about the Do/More 
models may be _ obtained from the 
Do/More Chair Co. Monger Building, 


Elkhart, Ind. 


Coffey System & Audit Co. in New 
Quarters in Indianapolis. 

On December 1, the Coffey System & 
Audit Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., moved 
into its new quarters in the Consolidated 
building, thus marking the fourth expan- 
sion since the inception of that organiza- 
tion more than 15 years ago. 

Shortly after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission prescribed the uniform sys- 
tem of accounts for telephone companies 
which became effective January 1, 1913, 
the Coffey System & Audit Co. came into 
existence. 

Realizing the importance of simplified 
and economical accounting methods for 
the numerous Independent telephone com- 
panies throughout the states, J. W. Coffey, 
a pioneer in the public utility field and a 
certified public accountant, was “pressed 
into service” by many operators. He de- 
vised systems for the different classes of 
companies to conform with all the require- 
ments of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the state commissions. 

The first office under the name of 
Coffey System & Audit Co. was opened 
in the Knights of Pythias building, Indian- 
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apolis. The practice, grew until the 
organization moved to larger quarters at 
118 East New York street and later to 
607-613 Peoples Bank building. For five 
years the Coffey System & Audit Co. en- 
joyed a thriving practice at the latter ad- 
dress, having extended its clientele to 
practically every state of the union as well 
as Canada, Mexico and South America. 

The extension of the practice to the 
general public utility field merited the re- 
moval to the present quarters on the 15th 
floor of the Consolidated building, one of 
Indianapolis’ most beautiful office build- 
ings. 


During the past two years the staff of 


the Coffey organization has been aug- 
mented by specialists in public utility 


accounting and tax matters, thus extending 
its practice to all forms of public utility 
operations. 

J. W. Coffey still occupies an active 
place in the Coffey System & Audit Co., 
and extends a cordial welcome to his 
many friends and clients to visit the new 
quarters when in Indianapolis. 


Down Payment Made on Graybar 
Electric Co. Purchase. 

A $3,000,000 check paid the Western 
Electric Co. on December 28 by the 
Electric Co. consummated the 
first stage in the purchase of the Gary- 
bar company by its employes. The pres- 
entation was made at the head office of 
the Western Electric Co. in New York 
City, by A. L. Salt, president of the Gray- 
bar organization, to Edgar S. Bloom, 
head of Western Electric. 

Thus has been accomplished what of- 
ficials of both companies say constitutes 
one of the most unusual records in Amer- 
ican industrial life, where the physical as- 
sets and property of a company doing a 
business of $75,000,000 annually has been 
sold outright to its employes. 

The check represents the purchase price 
of the common stock in the Graybar com- 
pany, of which there are 30,000 shares; 
$6,000,000 in preferred stock remains, and 
this will be retired over a period of time. 
Nearly $1,000,000 has been paid in cash 
by the employes, while the remainder of 
the issue has been subscribed for an in- 
stallment payment basis extending over 


Graybar 


five years. 
Frank A. Ketcham, who started in 1900 
as a stockroom apprentice, was elected 


president of the employe-owned company 
of New York at the first meeting of direc- 
tors on December 31. He succeeds Albert 
L. Salt, who was named chairman of the 
board. Walter J. Drury of New York 
and Walter P. Hoagland of Chicago, east- 
ern and central district manager, respect- 
ively, were elected directors. Other officers 
are George E. Cullinan and Leo M. Dunn, 
vice-presidents ; Elmer W. Shepard, treas- 
urer, and Louis Fille, secretary. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Extend Chicago Franchise; Com- 
pany May Refuse It. 

By unanimous consent the Chicago city 
council on December 31 passed an ordi- 
nance extending the franchise of the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. 90 days after it 
expires on January 8. 

Ald. Jacob Arvey, chairman of the com- 
mittee handling the franchise negotia- 
tions, explained that attorneys for the 
company have stated that it will not accept 
the extension. The extension, he said, 
will be formally tendered to the company 
and if it rejects it the city will ask com- 
pensation for use of the streets. 

The temporary measure provides for a 
continuation of the free service to the city 
for its business, of the maintenance of a 
bureau of complaints in the city hall and 
of the payment of 3 per cent of the gross 
revenues of the company. 


Greater Efficiency Expected from 
Common Management. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently granted the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. permission to acquire con- 
trol of the Consolidated Utilities Co. by 
purchase of capital stock. The latter com- 
pany owns and operates exchanges at 
Hynes, Compton and Gardena, Los An- 
geles county, Calif., and served 2,658 sub- 
scriber stations, as of February 29, 1928. 
The exchanges have connection with the 
Bell toll lines. 

The territory served by the Consolidated 
company is south of Los Angeles and is a 
part of the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area. The community interests of Comp- 
ton, Gardena and Hynes are largely with 
Los Angeles, the commission found. With 
the expected increase in population and 
industrial expansion the community inter- 
est between these areas will increase ma- 
terially from year to year. It is repre- 
sented that, with the local exchange and 
toll systems under a common management, 
greater efficiency and economy will result. 

An appraisal made by the Pacific T. & 
T. Co.'s inventory and costs engineer 
found the reproduction cost new of the 
properties of the Consolidated company, 
as of February 29, 1928, to be $331,153, 
and less depreciation, $277,717. Materials 
and supplies and certain other small items 
would add $7,704 to the estimated repro- 
duction cost new, less depreciation. 

The general balance sheet of the Con- 
solidated company, as of December 31, 
1927, showed total fixed capital $229,941.61, 
cash and deposits $2,167.13, accounts re- 


ceivable $896.69, materials and supplies 
$915.54, capital stock (common) $80,590; 
(preferred) $61,700, capital stock install- 
ments $45, bills payable $12,863.41, ac- 
counts payable $1,975, accrued liabilities 
not due $3,609.70, reserve for accrued de- 
preciation $46,727.32, surplus and undi- 
divided profits $26,410.54. 

In 1927, operating revenues and oper- 
ating expenses of the Consolidated com- 
pany were $93,960.79 and $66,629.92, re- 
spectively. Since 1927 it has paid an av- 
erage of 8 per cent dividend on its com- 
mon and 7 per cent on its preferred stock. 


Fees Received by Indiana Commis- 


sion from Utilities. 

Receipts of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission during the last fiscal year 
totaled $136,555.56, it has been revealed in 
the annual report of the commission. The 
report is a result of an audit made by 
field examiners of the state board of 
accounts. 

Items composing the total amount of 
receipts were: Bond issue fees, $72,099.62; 
stock issue fees, $39,788.02; note issue fees, 
$2,076.75 ; audit and appraisal costs, $11,- 
951.69; miscellaneous expense refunds, 
$8,271.49, and legal advertising, $2,337.99. 

At the close of the year, the commission 
returned unexpended from its $135,000 per- 
sonal service appropriation $9,490.59, and 
from its $18,000 “other operating ex- 
penses” appropriation, $205.63. Of the 
$1,000 equipment appropriation, $989.93 
were spent, the audit showed. 

A list of 48 utilities still owing fees to 
the commission showed the Indianapolis 
street railway company owing $9,000 at 
the close of the year, and the Associated 
Telephone Co. items of about $2,000. It 
was explained .by members of the com- 
mission that payments of the 48 utilities 
have been withheld pending adjudication 
by courts in which cases now are pending. 
Bell Acquires Control of Corona 

Company in California. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

was granted permission last month by the 





Interstate Commerce Commission to ac- 
quire control of the Corona Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. by the purchase 
of capital stock. The Corona company 
owns and operates an exchange at Corona, 
Riverside county, Calif., which served 950 
subscriber stations as of February 29, 1928. 

Testimony presented was that large 
economies, as well as efficiency in opera- 


tion, would result if the local exchange 
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plant of the Corona company and the toll 
center maintained by the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. were owned and operated 
by one management. 

The assets and liabilities of the Corona 
company, as of February 29, 1928, were 
reported as follows: fixed capital $97,- 
217.82, construction work in _ progress 
$677:56, cash and deposits, $10,387.05, mar- 
ketable securities $18,851.50, accounts re- 
ceivable $673.08, materials and supplies 
$974.83, accrued income not due $45.55, 
sinking fund assets $3,500, pre-payments 
$169.96, capital stock $42,417.50, funded 
debt $41,200, accounts payable $1,330.35, 
accrued liabilties not due $1,479.21, reserve 
for accrued depreciation $27,615.86, sink- 
ing fund reserve $6,587.49, surplus and un- 
divided profits $11,866.94. 

In 1927, operating revenues and operat- 
ing expenses were $27,435.15 and $17,- 
882.96, respectively. Dividends at the rate 
of 6 per cent were paid from 1921 to 1925, 
and at the rate of 7 per cent since. 

Asks Nebraska Commission to 

Authorize Reduced Toll Rates. 


An application has been made to the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission by 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
asking for a reduction in long distance 
telephone rates to become effective Febru- 
ary 1, 1929, between points where the 
present station-to-staiton day rate is be- 
tween 90 cents and $5.50 per call. The new 
schedule will reduce 5 cents to 25 cents 
per call the present-day rates for station- 
to-station service where the foregoing 
changes apply. The evening and night 
rates, which are provided only on station- 
to-station service, will remain unchanged. 
A proportionate reduction will apply on 
charges for person-to-person calls. 

This is the second reduction in long 
distance rates offered to the public by the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. over 
a period of more than a year and the 
third reduction in two years and four 
months. The reductions which are being 
made are the further result of improve- 
ment which has been brought about by 
telephone companies, particularly the C. L. 
R. method of operating. Another is the 
increasing reliance upon the telephone by 
business and social institutions between 
distance points, which has been stimulated 
by the improvement which has been made 
with the speed in which the out-of-town 
calls are handled. More than 90 per cent 
of the calls of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co, are now handled while the 
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ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE | Make Yourself Expert 
and TELEGRAPH COMPANY | in Telephone Practice 


KANSAS CITY ‘ i aheiin” —_ These five great telephone books 
AUTHOR give you the best and most 


$18,000,000 complete idea of what the 


PAID-UP CAPITAL telephony expert must know. 


OVER $8,000,000 See them FREE for ten days 


HE ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELE- Mitchell’ 
GRAPH COMPANY, which is owned by British itchell s 
and American Interests, undertakes outside of United 


Santee of Amovies Principles and Practice of Telephony 


1. Engineering, Construction, Management These five books place thousands of practical facts at your 
and Operation of complete Telephone command for instant use. 
1 Beginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles 
Insta lations. , _ bas involved, the author discusses such subjects as telephone appara- 
2. The Examination, Negotiation and Acquisi- cua, sisouts elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, 
: . telephone power plant equipment, coil winding, the toll switch- 
tion of Telephone Concessions. board and toll equipment in the multiple office. 
a Financing Telephone Operating Proper- — a enn Wong trunking, the nature and laws of tele- 
. . x © 4s phone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call distribution, 
ties, or Extensions to Existing Plant. trunk eens switching, mechanical-manual switching, etc. 
y ss A these subjects with scores of others, equally important, 
THE ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELE are treated in detail. Illustrations are used freely throughout 
GRAPH COMPANY and its Allied Companies own the books, and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put 
and manage directly or indirectly upwards of 300,000 ay ty OY AA O_O 
? , a - s 
Telephones, and are connected with important British is necessary. With these "books you get the "combined onpe- 
and other Manufacturing and Financial Interests rience of many telephone experts—down in black and white, 
with 317 illustrations to help you. 
throughout the World. 
. 2 e 
nkers in Londo 
woankers in London Examine this great set free 
Bankers in U. S. A. Nothing we could say about the Home Study Course in 
Commerce Trust Com y, Kansas City, U. S. A. Telephony could possibly be as convincing to you as an actual 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, U. 8. A. inspection of the books themselves. 


















London Consulting Pacer th WwW. W. Cook & Partners 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2 
don Financial Agents: Theodore Gary and Company, a 
Stafford House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


You can see these books free 
of charge. We will gladly send 
them to you for your examina- 
tion and will pay all necessary 




















ome charges. You may keep 

» the set and use it absolutely 
HOME STUDY FREE for 10 days. 

'Oe)t}-a90 Look over the books and if 

HPUNALYNEUUEETAREGALGATIODESUELATIAUNTABUNULANNUOSUULNUUONONETUOUNUOENAONNTUONNS TENT pucnnegaesaancanaatt DU LLL : > ey ate Gt a we ane they 

2 SB ARAD le) be are return them at our expense. 


If you want to keep them, $2 
in ten days and $2.00 a month 
for five months will pay for 
them, 


Just Mail the Coupon 


HOLTZER- CABOT 


Magneto - Ringing - Motor - Generators 
SERVICE ASSURED 





PEPE 





Pe 





Volumes 
1436 Pages 
317 Illustrations 


It is no longer necessary to undergo periodic = 
and unreliable ringing service. = FREE EX AMINATION COUPO 

Holtzer-Cabot Magneto Ringing Motor Gen- = 
erators installed will mean satisfactory unin- 
terrupted service at low cost. 

Can be operated from light socket. Elimi- 
inates troublesome battery equipment. 

Requires no attention other than occasional 
lubrication. These sets are convenient and 
positively dependable in operation. Can be 
supplied for any voltage or special current. 

We will gladly furnish you with complete 
data at your request. 


HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


125 Amory St., 6161 So. State St: 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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ww Hill Book Co., Ine. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send me MITCHELL’S PRINCIPLES AND | 
PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY (shipping charges prepaid), for 
ten days’ free examination. If satisfactory I will send $2.00 in | 
ten days and $2 per month until $12.00 has been paid. If not 
wanted, I will write you for return shipping instructions. (Please | 
write plainly and fill in all lines.) 
Sg wk o.0r-d960 06 0k 00 0 aNSS CK EWSEA RAO RR OS 
Beene AGETORD ccccccccsesccocas | 
Gee BU Sea caine choca case adeedeesacnnn | 
WORE GCF TRIS OR sc cciccccccessecvcceces Pale itcvendwbeevnsne | 
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subscriber remains at the telephone. 

Further development in devices and 
methods has reduced the cost of lines and 
has a part in making these reductions pos- 
sible. Another feature of this new sched- 
ule is a reduction in the rates for appoint- 
ment and messenger calls. After Febru- 
ary 1 these classes of service will be pro- 
vided at person-to-person rates. The 
charge for messenger service will be added 
as heretofore. 


Commission Tells Why Prompt 


Payments Are Necessary. 

Authority has been granted by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission to 
the Leigh Independent Telephone Co. to 
put into effect a gross and net rule. The 
net rates are $2.25 for business, $1.25 for 
residence and $1.50 for farm service. 

The new order was made necessary by 
the fact that some patrons have not been 
paying for service, and the expense of en- 
forced collection has increased the over- 
head. The patrons had the notion that 
there was no obligation to pay promptly, 
and most of the secretary’s time had to be 
devoted to collections. — 

The commission says that telephone pa- 
trons and managers should understand 
that good service conditions cannot be 
maintained at all times, as they should be, 
if bills are not paid promptly. It means 
that the company does 


Mathias 


Belts 
Climbers 


not have the 


Pliers 
Tackles 
Tool Bags 
Wire Grips 
Safety Straps 
Lag Wrenches 
Tree Trimmers 
Sleeve Twisters 
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The Index for Volume 95 of 
“Telephony.” 


The index for Vol. 95 of “Telephony,” 
which was completed with the issue of 
December 29, 1928, is now ready for 
distribution among those who keep 
complete files. 

In this index are listed all of the im- 
portant articles which have appeared 
between July 1 and December 29. It 
will be supplied free of charge to those 
making application. 





money to do business with and as it is re- 
quired to pay help and other overhead ex- 
penses in cash, it is absolutely necessary 
that the rentals be paid promptly in cash 
by the subscribers, in order that over- 
head may be promptly met and the com- 
pany have sufficient funds on hand to keep 
the lines in the good repair that is nec- 
essary to give good service. 

The fact that the payment is small in- 
duces subscribers to grow careless, but 
they should know that by doing so they 
cause a double expense. Often it is nec- 
essary for the company to borrow money, 
and the interest paid is an added over- 
head expense that the company should not 
be required to incur. Experience has 
shown that the gross and net rule auto- 


& Sons 





Since 1857 


Vol. 96. No. 1. 


matically supplies sufficient 
avoid borrowing. 

The company was also allowed to fix 
a charge, on line calls, for non-subscri- 
bers, of 5 cents a station for the first 
50 stations and 2% cents a station for 
each station thereafter; also a rate for 
subscribers of 10 cents a line call. 

In a good many localities it has been 
the practice of produce men, peddlers, 
showmen and other non-subcribers to go 
to the telephone exchange and give the 
operators a small fee and have them call 
all of the patrons on the lines, giving 
them information of some sale, show or 
other notice they desire to be given; but 
the telephone company itself has not re- 
ceived any revenue from this, notwith- 
standing it is furnishing the service. 

This is a proper revenue item, and 
should be charged for. In the case of the 
subscriber, line calls are an added ser- 
vice, and should be paid for at a reason- 
able rate. 


money to 


Increase Rates for Bloomfield, 
Neb., Without Holding Hearing. 


Due to the fact that 85 per cent of the 
patrons of the Bloomfield Telephone Co. 
had given their written consent to an in- 
crease in rates, the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission held no hearing on the 
application of J. T. Coffey, its president, 
but issued an order allowing the increased 















Philadelphia 





Exide 


BATTERIES 


With an Exide battery on the job, a 
long life of dependable, trouble-free serv- 
ice is assured. That is why Exides are 
so generally used by the telephone sys- 
tems throughout the country. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 





Northern 
CEDAR POLES 


A full assortment of sizes 
Prompt Shipments Assured 


T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 
Lomber Exchange 


Western 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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10 50 TIMES FASTE 


than pen or typewritel for Imprint- 


ing and addressing phone 
Prices as low as $20, at Chicavx 
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rates to go into effect with the new year. [72 927 "97>," as: Pa! hn? 
Strangely enough the rates that these pa- 


trons petitioned for are exactly the same 99 
rates that they struck on when the com- 
mission allowed them to be put into effect 


on April 1, 1921, and which, rather than Me Ife hat the 
pay, they cut themselves off from any Ona Twi lhe wea T° 
service whatever for the better part of a 
year. 

In granting the applicaticn of Mr. Cof- " 
fey, who purchased the property last 


May and has reconstructed it so that the WITH NATIONAL 


indifferent service of so many years has 

been bettered, the commission said: S P s I c I N G 
“The commission appreciates the splen- SLEEVES 

did spirit of cooperation now manifest 


by the subscribers of this exchange, as re- 





IN ICE AND 
SNOW J 
7. 





flected by the signatures attached to the Any Lineman Under All y Le. was, _a eng 
petition. In this day and age ccmmunities a . ° ; p ; 
are demanding adequate and efficient tele- Kinds of Adverse Condi- 


a ‘ 4 
. . ; wv — ‘ 
phone service. It can only be secured tions Can Makea , sgn h yy 
through the payment of adequate rates * ; 
a = > Pea eeivine Uniformly Strong 
which permit the maintenance of the ; 
properties in proper condition. The Unbreakable Joint. 
schedule of rates herein provided for 
should at least materially improve the ATIONAL Splicing Sleeves have, 
service at this exchange and encourage due to their construction, that 
the new owner in the proper maintenance 5 peculiar quality that rer —_ 
Oo 

: . a. v v ter what th 

of the properties used and useful in the to deliver 100% service no matte - 
. ig handicaps. 
public service. ; ; 

These splices are made to fill two very 
important needs in line construction work. 
They prevent any breaking at the joints, 
the present gross and net rule. The com- meeting absolutely emergency conditions in 
mission thinks that such a rule, insuring the making of line connections and they 
save labor time, thus reducing costs and 
speeding up work. 


As a concession to the subscribers, Mr. 
Coffey asked that authority to discontinue 


prompt payment of bills, is an important 
factor in the proper conduct of a tele- 
Millions of Nationals are in use today 


phone business, but it is not disposed to by the largest telephone and telegraph 





insist on the gross and net rule where, in companies in the world and the reason 
the best judgment of the local manage- that these big organizations are specifying : “ IN SUN AND 
‘ : : é é y dz é siceves ts ~ 
ment, it is not necessary. and standardizing on National sleeves ts eS HEAT | 
because they give a security to line work ° 


he order teed the setting up of not obtainable with any other connectors 
$5,700 a year for maintenance and depre- and because they materially decrease the 
ciation. With this added to traffic and time required to do any job and so cut 
labor costs in the construction and main- 


commercial expenses, the total operating nap 
tenance departments to a minimum. 


expenses will be $10,984 a year, with 
revenues of $16,508, and with taxes de- 
ducted, there will be a net revenue of 


Everywhere Utility Companies are 
standardizing on equipment that will 
save hand labor and eliminate the acci- 


$4,804 on $55,000 worth cf property. The dents due to human frailty. 

figures show that in the six years of low With National Sleeves any lineman on 
rates, $20,000 worth of the property was your crew will make an unbreakable splice 
used up that will have strength, durability, and a 


conductivity of better than two to one, 
and do the work in much less time. It 























Wisconsin Company Authorized to — pay you to standardize on National 
sleeves. 
Increase Schedule of Rates. They're Always 

Effective January 1, 1929, the Viroqua ' roe 
re es serous “ - - iving a Con 
Telephone Co. was authorized by the Wis- Send fars 1 Be & stant 
consin Railroad Commission to increase => Me einpsce ninterrupted Service 
its monthly rates as follows: and Prices today eer 

Old. New. —-— —-) 

3usiness, one party....... $ 2.25 $ 2.75 
Business, two party....... 2.00 2.50 Completed Splice National Double Tube Sleeves 
Business, four party....... 1.75 2.25 A good, lasting joint Sizes 17 B & Sto 4/0 B& S Strand 
One party lines beyond city 
Pe 0 ae en Re a se THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 

esidence, one party...... Ja 60 
Residence, two party...... 150 2.00 SUPPLY COMPANY 
Residence, four party..... ize ioe 
Rural, common battery.... 2.00 2.0 ; : 
es pecopveinced ne 175 1 7 5100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 

: Big. nanpectelete Ra eee “or ‘an ot INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Summer season, per year.. 10.80 12.00 | 1 Now Week City, Bamert Bisttibeters ; 

The above are gross rates and are he garcia h: a co ee z CS ee 
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Valuation— Super vision—Plant— Inductive Interference 
Export Administrative Council for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. S. E. 


1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
Monadnock Building CHICAGO 








SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 


Telephone — Electric—Gas— Water— Railway 
Valuat!on —Examination— Engineering 


111 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Illinois 








FINANCING 


We are prepared to furnish financial 

service to small independent telephone 

companies for improvements and ex- 

pansions. Our service ranges $50,000 

and up. 

203 Mutual Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Inquiries Invited 


Municipal Utility Investment Co. 








I have been privileged 

CLEPHONE to appraise Telephone 

Pe, Exchanges all over 

the United States. 

The list totals 663. 
Would you _ like 

, avail yourself of my 

gz services? 
c€é 


903-4 Lemcke Building 


ete NSto During recent years 
T 






ey egy 






No a] 
INDIANAPOLIS 








CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
WwW. C. POLK J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 


406 West 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. 











W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 















CHAPMAN 


|| LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
MADE BY 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
——— el 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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subject to a discount of 25 cents per 
month for prompt payment of bills. 


Switching rates for telephone companies 
connected to Viroqua Telephone Co. were 
also increased as follows: 


Old. New. 

Harmony Telephone Co., per 

StHGOn BEF POOF 6. bccn $3.00 $4.00 
All companies except  Har- 

mony Telephone Co., per 

station per year...:....... 5.00 6.00 

Mileage charge, air line, added to base 
rate of subscribers located outside pres- 
ent city limits. 

Individual line, per quarter mile of 
line or fraction thereof, 50 cents per 
month. 


Commission Finds Petition Rea- 
sonable and Grants Increase. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission 

recently authorized the H. S. McHugh 

Telephone Co., which operates an ex- 

change at Weyerhauser providing service 

to 85 subscribers over 97 miles of wire 
to place in effect these rates: 


Pee ee $2.00 
ee ee errr eae 2.50 
Mural FeSIGONCe .........crccccccs i pe! 
Re ee ee FM 


According to the testimony taken at 
the hearing, the year 1927, represented a 
normal operating year and the utility does 
not anticipate in the near future any im- 
portant deviation from the expenses ex- 
perienced that year, the commission found. 
During the year 1927, the utility’s oper- 
ating expenses, before depreciation and re- 
turn on investment, amounted to $1,480.58. 
Earnings of $1,800 were reported for the 
same period, leaving a balance of $319.42 
for depreciation and return. 

The utility’s proposed rates would pro- 
vide additional revenue of approximately 
$255 or a total of $574.42 for depreciation 
and return, the commission found. With 
proper allowance for depreciation it is 
felt that no more than a fair return on 
the fair value of the property would be 
provided by the application of the utility’s 
proposed rates, the commission stated. 


Summary cf Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

December 14: Acquisition by the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. of con- 
trol of the Consolidated Utilities Co., 
Calif., by purchase of capital stock found 
to be of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the public 
interest. 

December 14: Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to acquire con- 
trol of the Corona Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Corcna, Calif., by purchase 
of capital stock. 

CALIFORNIA, 

January 3: Hearing in Los Angeles in 
the investigation on its own motion into 
the matter of inclusion of advertising mat- 
ter, and charges therefor, in that portion 
of the telephone directory of Southern 
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EARL 
Life-time 







Drop-Wire 

— BRACKETS 

Save time, eliminate trouble. Hot galvanized 
screw-hooks and malleable castings are separ- 
able and indestructible. Standard 2-groove por- 
celain. Stocked by Telephone Manufac?#rers. 
WM. H. PEARL CO. Indianapolis, Ind. 








ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to 
best serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 


1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind 








° 
Universal Insulators 
will support your drop wires 
to your entire satisfaction 
and at a minimum cost. 
Are you a user? Samples 
free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 


711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 











GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


In all branches of Telephone Engineering, 
Rate Cases, Appraisals. Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 











THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stané 


We havesolved “he bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a larg: Aaumber of companies 


Write us abour‘our 
moathly audit 


Bewdle Acceunting Systeme 
Cerre Gerde, Illineis 









KEARNEY 
Certified Malleable 
Screw Type 
Anchors 
14 Sizes 


Main Office ST. LOUIS, MO: 








Creosoted 


CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 
CASCADE TIMBER CO. 


822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash. 





KEARNEY 
Solderless 
Service 


Connectors 


| For Telephone Service Taps 
Main Office - - ST. LOUIS, MQ, 


NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 
Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO, 


59 Fast Madison St., Chicago 
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California Telephone Co., designated by 
the company as “Buyers’ Guide.” 
INDIANA. 
January 10: Hearing at Petersburg on 
application of Pike County Telephone Co. 
to increase rates in the county. 


KANSAS. 

January 4: Hearing at Gorham on 
application of the Gorham Telephone Co. 
ior permission to make certain changes in 
rates for service at Gorham. 

January 9: Hearing at Clyde on appli- 
cation of the Central Kansas Telephone 
Co. for permission to make certain changes 
in rates at its exchange at Clyde. 

January 9: Hearing at Allen on ap- 
plication of the Kansas Telephone Co. for 
permission to discontinue free service at 
its exchange at Allen. 

January 11: Hearing at Topeka in the 
matter of the complaint of F. W. Cham- 
herlain against the American Telephone 
Co. at Wakaruse. 

January 11: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of the Parker Telephone Co. for 
permission to sell its plant and property at 
Parker to the Kansas Telephone Co. 

January 11: Hearing at Topeka on 
application of the Kansas Telephone Co. 
for a certificate of convenience and au- 
thority to transact the business of a tele 
phone utility at Parker. 

January 11: Hearing at Topeka on ap- 
plication of the Lenora Telephone Ex- 
change Co. to sell its telephone plant and 
property at Lenora to the Central Kansas 
Telephone Co. 

Missour!. 

December 27: Central West Telephone 
Co. of Kansas City filed petition for au- 
thority to purchase the exchanges at Wil- 
low Springs and 


Mountain View for 
$30,000. 
December 27: Cape Girardeau Bell 


Telephone Co. granted extension of time 
to sell or dispose of $50,000 of its pre- 
ferred stock. 

New JERSEY. 

December 15: Application of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co. for approval 
of the issuance of $20,000,000 par value. 
of its common stock granted. 

The proceeds of the sale of the stock 
will be used to pay off notes, upon which 
money was borrowed by the company from 
January 1, 1923, to December 31, 1927, for 
use in improving facilities in New Jersey. 
The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., holder of the notes, has subscribed 
ior the entire issuance of the stock. 

Ouro. 

December 27: Transfer of the property 
of the Fremont Home Telephone Co., of 
Fremont, to the Ohio Bell Telephone Co.. 
for $326,000, approved. Previously the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., had acquired all 
ot the stock -in the Fremont Home Tele- 
phone Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 4 

December 17: Commission issued order 
directing Johnstown Telephone Co. to fur- 
nish service to J. J. Kintoner, of West- 
mont upon deposit of $20. Company was 
ordered to base size of “any deposit re- 
quired upon probable toll charges without 
consideration of local charges. 

WISCONSIN. 

December 17: Application for increased 
rates of 25 cents per month, of H. S. 
McHugh Telephone Co., operating an ex- 
change at Weyerhauser, serving 85 sub- 
scribers and maintaining 97 miles of wire 
line, granted. 

December 17: Readfield Telephone Co.., 
Readfield, authorized to increase its rate 
ior unlimited service within its own ex- 
-hange, 25 cents per month per subscriber. 
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MOISTURE PROOF 


CORDS 


receiver and desk 


A cord with insula- 

tion plus—insulated 
| against the electri- 
cal flow which trav- 
els thru it and- 
insulated with a 
double wrapping of 
Tussah silk and an 
asphaltic compound 
against excessive 
humidity prevalent 
in certain climatic 
areas. 


This doubly insu- 
lated cord, with the 
usual R-L quality 





stand 


built in, is furnished 
in various lengths 
in both mercerized 
cotton and silk fin- 
ishes. Colors? 
Green, brown, black 
and mottled black 
with maroon in the 
mercerized cotton 
cords and green or 
brown in the silk 
finish 


Quotations and 
complete details 
without obligation 
upon request 


Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. 


| 1751 North Western Avenue 
| Dependable Since 1904 





IN’ 
WITHOUT TEAR- 
ING DOWN FURNACE 


16 GUAGE 
STEEL TANK 


BOTTOM 


UNIQUE 


Stands Supreme 
On Record of Service 


throughout the nation 
Unique furnaces—wil]! 


PUMP 
INSIDE TANK 


Linemen 
have tried 


now use no other. 

They represent the supreme 
achievement in furnace manu- 
facture. 

The automatic orifice cleaner and 
many other improved features 
that have capably met the most 
severe tests of line maintenance 
work will fulfill your require- 
ments 


Write today! 


UNIQUE MFG. CO., Inc. 


221 W. WHITING STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TELEPHONY your inquiry 


gives 







tone, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Seymour SmitX 


TELEPHONE 
TREE 
PRUNERS 


A 100% Satis- 
factory Line of 
Tools for Line- 
men’s Use. 






EASY OPERA- 
TION 


LONG LIFE 
MAX. SAFETY 


The approved equip- 
ment of the largest 
public utility com- 
panies. 


Write to our sales rep- 


yl descriptive matter and 


prices. 
Sales Representative 


113 Chambers St. 
New York City 





MFG. BY 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
Oakville, Conn. 








| 1} resentative or to us for 


! John H. Graham & Co., Inc. 




















TELEPHONY 














“P & H Process” B—30 ft. 
Western Red Cedar Poles 
carrying lines of The 
Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. between Lima 
and Elida, Ohio. Length 


of span 135 feet. 


When writing to Page and Hill Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 









oe emt. 








